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“THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW” 


That seems to be everybody’s remedy for 
everything—just pass a new law. 

Yet we have so many laws now the net 
result is complete confusion. You can’t 
make a man good by legislation. 

We have too many people trying to 
interpret laws and enforce them. And too 
many people trying to get around them. 

I'd like to write three new laws—five 
words each—without whereases or afore- 
saids. Here they are: 


1. To earn more, produce more. 








2. Give something—don’t always grab. 

3. Don’t hurt the other fellow. 

With a code like that in effect, we could 
burn up a lot of law books. We could put 
thousands of people back to useful work. 

And nothing could keep America from 


moving ahead toward secure prosperity. 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 
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ONE YEAR OF UNITED NATIONS 


UT of an historic meeting of fifty separate states in 

San Francisco last year came the United Nations 

Charter. One year is too short a period by which 
to measure the merits or otherwise of an institution of the 
magnitude and significance of the United Nations. It has, 
however, revealed certain trends, and has witnessed more 
than one crisis which, if studied, will aid in forming opinions 
as to its value and its possible future. 

The short hectic year which has passed has startled us 
with many unexpected events and produced results wholly 
unforeseen, many the reverse of what was sought. It has 
been a year of disillusionment, and to many, grievous dis- 
appointment. Human relations appear to have grown more 
acutely tense and suspicion runs rife. The great powers that 
cooperated so gallantly in the hour of danger now are glar- 
ing at each other with undisguised belligerency, and are 
using a language of diplomacy that smacks of billingsgate 
slang. This was quite noticeable at the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers last winter. 

3ut this sudden transition from the old secret diplomacy, 
modelled on that of Metternich and Tallyrand of a century 
ago, to that of Bevin, Byrnes and Molotov is not without 
its merit. It is much better to have our differences out in 
the open than to keep them festering in the dark closets of 
our various foreign offices, for no other reason than that it 
provides opportunity for “the common sense of most to hold 
a fretiul realm in awe,” as Tennyson put it in “Locksley 
Hall.” 

The United Nations Charter was designed to give freedom 
and security to small nations and to provide machinery to 
curb the aggressive ambitions of powerful states. It was the 
hope and expectation of its chief designers that mankind, 
chastened by years of horror and suffering, would willingly 
curb its cynicism, selfish ambitions, greed for power and 
place, and readily work together for the New World Order, 
visualized in the Charter. We now know that they were too 
optimistic. It is quite evident that the mere utterance of 
noble aspirations does not change the heart of an evil mati. 
It does not follow, however, that the idea or concept of a 
New World is a failure or a myth. 

The soul of the United Nations Charter is indestructible. 
It,will live on because it is a spiritual thing. It cannot be 
destroyed by the materialistic cynicism of any one great 
power, or the perfidy of scheming and selfish men. These 





Although the United Nations has not settled all prob- 
lems brought before it, in the year of its existence it 
has woven the fabric from which world peace can 
be fashioned. This article reviews for United Nations 
Week, September 22-28, the pattern for peace. 


By H. H. Stevens 


CHAIRMAN, INTER'L COM. ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


may delay the consummation of the high hopes of those who 
framed it, but, with the promulgation of it at San Francisco 
there was born into the world a new vision of what ordinary 
human beings might attain through the exercise of simple 
common sense. 

The first year of the life of this vast enterprise has dis- 
covered for us many strange and bewildering reactions in 
our fellow men. We of the white race have become so ac- 
customed to exacting immediate concurrence in our decision 
and views, by those of the weaker and so-called advanced 
nations, that we are shocked when they fail to react in the 
precise manner we expect. We magnanimously “reaffirmed 
faith in fundamental human rights” and proceeded to put 
that principle into practice by inviting subject peoples to set 
up free government along lines we prescribed, only to find 
that their concepts of what freedom meant was vastly dif- 
ferent from ours. 

Many of those suddenly freed from the rule of the white 
man are inclined to throw their weight around and to turn up- 
on their erstwhile masters and rend them. In many instances 
clever and designing individuals or groups, with some smat- 
tering of the white man’s skill and training, replace the more 
or less beneficent rule of the white man with a cruel native 
overlordship of their own designing. 

All of this poses some perplexing and irritating problems 
to the men of “good will” within the ranks of the United 
Nations. To turn our backs on it all will solve nothing. We 
not only launched out on a program founded on the recogni- 
tion of fundamental human rights but we also committed 
ourselves to the practice of tolerance toward one another. 
There is need for tolerance in a superlative degree, if the 
hopes expressed in the United Nations Charter are to be 
realized. Not only vast patience and generous tolerance 
toward backward peoples, but between the members of the 
so-called Big Four nations as well. 

It is not an overstatement to say that the most inimical 
threat to world peace lies in the strained relations existing 
between Russia, on the one hand, and Britain, the United 
States and France, on the other, or, as many now view it, 
between Russia and the United States. 

We are prone to blame Russia, of course, but are we of 
the Western democracies wholly blameless? Do we possess 
a complete understanding of the Russian viewpoint? Is our 
normal daily life and practice consonant with our oft-declared 
democratic principles? Can the people of this North Amer- 
ican continent square their political and economic practices 
with the noble words that Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence in its closing sentence, “appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 


(Continued on page 32) 








ow to Get Along Without 
Someone You Love 


OHN wanted to be a lawyer, like 
his father. “Don't worry, folks,” he 


said when he enlisted, “when I get 


back I'll pick up my law studies where 


| left off, and give Dad some stiff com- 
petition.” 
But John didn’t get back. 


his parents had saved money to see him 


For years 


through school. Now they had the 
money, but no son. 
Later, John’s mother said, “There 


must be some boy in that law school 
who won't have money enough to see 
him through. We could assist 
John.” The parents talked 

the 
worthy young man, rejected for military 


him in 
memory ol 
it over with Dean and chose a 
service, who was having a hard time 


working his way through. Eventually 
he came to fill part of the void left by 
their own son. 

There is no single technique that all 
takes a 
Each one of us must 
the difficult 


task of getting along without those we 


can use, when death beloved 


person trom us. 


chart his own course in 


cherish most. It is folly merely to tell 
a bereaved person to forget himself. He 
must first accept the fact of what has 
happened, and then find something com- 
helling to do. 


The 


comes 


death of a loved one always 
shock 


lazed and depressed. 


with a which leaves us 
Shock and grief 
emotional 


are usually followed by an 


numbness in which we can neither weep 


nor feel any more. We cannot imagine 


being happy again, and we are hostile 
to friends trying to help us. 

In his recent book, Peace of Mind, 
Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman shows how 
wrong it is for us to worry over such 
feelings and fear to express them. “One 
of the 
nature,” he points out, “is that the ex- 


greatest illusions about human 
pression of grief will lead to a break- 


down, Outte the reverse. No one has 
ever broken down nervously through 
the legitimate expression of an emo- 
tional reaction. How absurd is that no- 


tion, which has gained currency in mod- 


ern society, that men and women must 


be safeguarded, coddled and_ shielded 


again emotional outbursts! It is not 


those outbursts which harm the human 


organism, but the complete avoidance 


ot them, which scars and tears the 
fabric of the inner soul.” 
“Express as much grief as you ac- 


tually feel,” recommends Dr. Liebman. 
“Do not be ashamed of your emotions. 
Do not be afraid of breaking down un- 
der the strain of your loss. The pain 
you feel now will be the tool and the 


instrument of your later healing.” 
Relief in Prayer 


If you know how to pray, you will 
find immense relief in expressing your 
Hold 
Pour out all the resentment, 


thoughts to God nothing back. 
bitterness, 
anxiety, and hopelessness you may pos- 
- God Tell the 


person who is closest to you how you 


sess will understand. 


feel, not how you are supposed to feel 
“This communicating of a man’s: self 
to his friend,” says Francis Bacon, “cuts 
grief in half.” 

We can emerge from shock and chaos 
only when we accept the hard fact of 
what has occurred—that the loved one 
is gone, that life goes on regardless, and 
that adjust 
We taken a 


toward recovery when we stop fighting 


we must ourselves to it. 


have constructive step 
what fighting will not cure. 

It is never easy for the bereaved per- 
son to find something compelling to do. 


He often discovers he has little initia- 


are compensations 
of a relative or 

t may not eliminate 
alleviate grief. 
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tive. If so, he can let a friend act as 
a social “primer” to help him get going 
again. If he returns to his job, and if 
instead of waiting for friends to visit 
him,.he calls upon them, he will find 


He 


engage in a sport requiring physical 


readjustment less difficult. should 
exercise, or take up a hobby, though 
such activities will seem futile to him. 
These first struggling steps are by all 
means the hardest. I am reminded of 
the boy who was asked how he learned 
to skate so well. “I got up every time 
[ fell down,” was his answer. 

I have never known one person fac 
ing death who did not earnestly desire 
that those left behind should carry on 
as before, leading a full life, participat 
ing 


a full share of community responsibili 


in family pleasures, and carrying 


ties. In many instances the person who 
has gone would wish the surviving mate 
to remarry. 

A friend of mine used to take long 
walks, and his wife always went with 
him. When he died she gave them up. 
More than anything else, it seemed, 
walking now brought to her an over 
whelming sense of personal loss. I sug 
gested that she try to find another out 
door companion, a neighborhood friend 
or a boy interested in wild life. But the 
woman wouldn't even try—and I could 
not do much to help her unless she was 
willing to help herself. That woman is 
badly off today, physically and mental- 
house and to 


ly. By keeping to her 


herself she has become ingrown and 
ill-tempered. 

Some people simply will not be con- 
soled. They will not even discuss re- 
adjusting themselves to life. Occasion 
ally this attitude springs from a sense 
of guilt, that may or may not be well- 
founded. Those left behind may blame 
themselves, wrongly, for not having 
called in a hard-to-get specialist, or for 
not having sent the sick one where he 
could get some new treatment that was 
currently in high favor. Any psychia- 


trist knows that such ill-founded ideas 
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are often held by the bereaved. But 
when you have done all that you knew 
how to do, and have made decisions 
that you thought were best, you ought 
not to reproach yourself. 

Honor black 
clothes or intense grief, but by getting 
out of life all that it offers—including 


the dead, not with 


wholesome pleasures and recreations— 
and by giving other people the best you 
have. I knew a man who each year 
took a few days off to go fishing with 
It was his only sport 
and he enjoyed it keenly. He died, as 
it happened, just before a trout season 


his three sons. 


and his sons went fishing that 
year as usual, their grief lightened by 
the feeling that their father would have 


opened ; 


insisted upon their going, and that in 
the larger sense he was with them. 

Go to your familiar holiday spot as 
usual. Maybe had intended to 
avoid it because it might make things 
harder. Go ahead, just as before. Make 


you 


your mind up not to spend your time 
missing the one who isn’t there, but 
rather to live over again the pleasant 
times of previous years, and to forget 
yourself for a while by making sure that 
the others in your family group enjoy 


themselves. 


To Bring You Nearer 


Get out your volume of Shakespeare, 
if the one who has gone liked Shakes- 
peare ; or maybe it was detective stories, 
which I happen to find absorbing. Don’t 
avoid playing piano pieces or musical 
recordings that he liked; play them be- 
cause he liked them. Somehow you are 
just that much nearer, and the loneli- 
ness will for a time give away to a 
feeling of closeness. 

If your means permit, continue to 
support the charitable or other activities 
in which you and your loved one were 
interested. For years two brothers had 
collected rare books. They were about 
to give the collection to a college library 
when one died. The survivor made the 
gift in his brother’s name, and went on 
seeking other valuable books to add to 
the collection. 

During the civil war in Spain a re- 
porter was in a small town that was 
being bombed. He noticed one woman 


















calm. A neighbor ex- 


who 
plained it simply: “She can’t afford to 


was very 
be frightened; she has a houseful of 
children to care for.’ Responsibility is 
a balance wheel that keeps us steady in 
the face of tragedy. If you are saddened 
by death, find an enterprise into which 
you can throw yourself—at home, in 
your church, or in the community round 
about you. Or find some worthy person 
whom you can help. Then, and not be- 
fore, will you find some release from 
sorrow. 

Near San José, California, is a house 
that took 36 years to build, covers sev- 
eral acres of ground, and cost per- 
haps $3,000,000. There are 160 rooms, 
five different heating systems, 47 fire- 
them without flues, 


places, many of 


stairways which lead nowhere, some 


with steps two inches high, and 13 bath- 
rooms, one of which has two heating 


systems in it and nothing else. This 
incredible dwelling was built by the 
widow of William Winchester, of the 
well-known arms firm, to divert her 


mind from grief. It is a monument to 
her confused and purposeless life after 
the death of her husband. 

Occasionally a widow is anxious to 
sell a home at once and dispose of the 
furnishings. By getting them out of her 
sight she hopes to get grief out of her 
mind. With older persons at least, such 
a program seldom succeeds. I have of- 
ten urged widows and widowers not to 
sell their homes for a year unless in 
financial straits; by that time they will 
have gained perspective. After the first 
terrific grief has passed they usually 
find pleasure and comfort in those famil- 


“, .. his wife always 


went with him.” 


iar things they used and enjoyed to 
Much 


young person obviously can make the 


gether. depends upon age. A 
adjustment more easily than an older 
person. 

We all like to indulge in dream plans 
for a rosy future with a united family. 
Why shouldn’t we plan just as carefully 
for a future that we know from obser 
vation and experience may bring heart 
breaks and separation? There is noth- 
ing out of place in talking over plans 
for the children’s education, or desig 
nating a financial or business adviser, or 
discussing how any family program is to 
be carried out. We cannot know what 
will happen, but we can plan how we 


shall deal with a crisis if it should come. 


Better to Carry On 

It is 
courageous men and women master un- 
Marie 
Curie was overwhelmed by grief, but 
the dead 

Pierre had left off, and all humanity has 


inspiring to me to see how 
expected crises in their lives. 


she carried on from where 


benefited. Years ago in China, Marie 
Park, a missionary, lost her doctor hus- 
Her 
friends said, “Now you can go home.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Park, “I stay. This is 
my home and these are my people.” And 
did. 


curly-haired woman is busier than ever 


band by death, and then a son. 


she Today, this competent, gay, 
bringing comfort and hope and new life 
to all who cross her path. 

When Gov. William Ross of Wyom- 
ing died, his widow, Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
was asked by his party to take his place. 
A political career had never entered her 
head, she had never made a speech, and 








6 
was timid before crowds. To carry out 
her husband’s ideals, which she had 
helped formulate during years of close 
companionship, she consented to run. 
She became the first woman Governor 
in the United States, proved herself an 
able executive, and is today Director of 
the Mint in Washington, D. C. 
Lillian Gilbreth married a_ brilliant 


engineer who interested in develop- 


ing labor-savine methods. 
When he died, Mrs. Gilbreth performed 
1] 


we rk 


pre duction 


three jobs; rearing their children, 


carrying her husband’s with 


on 
great distinction, and developing labor 
saving techniques for the home as well 
as the fac tory. 

rhe Edward 


MacDowell, 


had a farm in the friendly hills of New 


composer, 
Hampshire where he could dream and 
work. He wanted other creative persons 
to benefit from such surroundings, but 
he 


his plan. His wife, at 


death came before could carry out 


51, took over the 
task, brought it to fulfillment, and the 


When the War Manpower Commis- 
sion asked Max Brecher, president of 
a Newark, N. J., upholstery company 
t the | worker 


Mr. 


Oo transtet east necessary 


in firm to vital war work, 


Rrecher went himself. 


Louis Boldreghini, Houston, Tex., 
liquor dealer, de stroved $80,000 worth 


of liquor with the remark, “I’m tired of 
stuff down the customers 


shoving that 
throats. From 
get only good merchandise. 


customers 
The war's 


now on, my 


ovel > 
s 
Officer Frank Greene, 
Calif.. has hailed his wife 
twice for traffic violations. 


into court 


Coronado, 


nation is richer for it. 

When the White 
House one of his greatest joys during 
son, 


Lincoln was in 


troubled hours his beloved 
Willie. When 
fever, the 
grief, “It is hard, hard to have him die!” 
He the 


returned to his heavy labors, and went 


was 
Willie 


President 


succumbed to a 


cried out in his 


reeled with blow, recovered, 
on to save the Union. 

These people—and one could name 
more—had personal courage and 


Most 


them had faith in God and men which 


many 


spiritual resources. if not all of 


carried them through. 


A sound religious faith, sincerely 
held and loyally practiced, will give 
the reserves of power with which to 


meet death and other crises when they 
come. The hope of reunion in a life 
hereafter has also kept sorrowing men 
and women from falling into despair. It 
has steeled them to accept the fact of 
death, comforted them in the inevitable 
hours of loneliness and has helped them 


This ad appeared in the Seattle 
Times: “Our pet terrier slipped her 
chain and so we're peddling pups again. 
Cockers? Bulldogs? German Shep- 
herds? For all we know they may be 
leopards.” 

* 


les 


A Geneva, IIL, jury walked two mi 
to a motion picture theater but turned 
back without going in. 
picture and they were afraid it might 
bias the case they were trying. 


It was a crime 


Co-op, a new cigarette, advertised it- 
follows: “Affording the same 
degree of enjoyment to those who relish 


self as 


smoking a good cigarette, they contain, 
as well, about the same amount of nico- 
tine and other ingredients generally 
believed to be injurious to health.” 


received 
stamps 


Hall 


cents 


New York’s City 
through the mail 18 in 
from a boy who wrote a note explain- 
ing it was in payment for a light bulb 
he had taken from a city park. 
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to go on living useful and not. unhappy 
lives. 

Some weeks after her husband's death, 
a woman said to me: “I miss him dread- 
fully, and Ill never get over his not 
being here, but I can never be thankful 
enough that I have known him and had 
those years with him.” His memory was 
an inspiration to better and more con- 
structive living. 

I think this splendid attitude of mind 
was summarized by the minister who 
conducted the funeral of Supreme Court 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a wise 
and tolerant judge, a liberal thinker, 
and a lifelong champion of the common 
man. The minister quoted Holmes’ own 
philosophy: “We accept our destiny to 
work, to fight, to die for ideal aims. 
At the grave of a hero who has done 
these things we end, not with sorrow 
at the inevitable loss, but with the con- 
tagion of his courage; and with a kind 
of desperate joy we go back to the 


fight.” kkk 


After Don Dorothy presented a check 
for $1000 at the Anchorage, Alaska, 
bank, he returned a batch of bills to 
the clerk, stating that he had been 
given $7000. He suggested the clerk 
count the money. The clerk declined. 
He said he trusted him, 

+. 

James W. McPeek, of Philadelphia, 
hitchhiked 3000 miles to finish a prison 
term in Los Angeles. 

2 

Stephen Di Giorgio, Rochester, N.Y., 
cobbler, returned to the owner $225 
that he found in the toe of a 
given to him for repair work. 


shoe 


s 

New York’s subway riders contrib- 
uted $125,000,000 to the turnstiles last 
year and only $5951 in slugs. 

* 

When John’ Bromberger, Terre 
Haute, Ind., mistakingly gave Cab 
Driver Vad Arsene Dorin a $100 bill 
as a tip, Dorin promptly returned the 
bill, —Harold Helfer 
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The nation’s ace crime buster 
outlines exclusively for this 
magazine the steps to be taken 
in combatting juvenile crime. 





T A GIVEN signal floodlights 
pierced the night. Every brick 
of the Chicago apartment house 

could be counted in the glare. Search 
lights on the roof of the building blazed 
down on each avenue of escape. From 
midway down the apartment corridor a 
portable public address system blared, 
“This is the FBI. 
Come out backward with your hands in 
the Special agents of the FBI 
held their concealed positions, waiting. 
Other special agents inside the building 


You are surrounded. 


air.” 


took cover where they could watch the 
critical door. 

Slowly, with his hands in the air, a 
vicious fugitive emerged. He was quick- 
ly searched, handcuffed, and taken into 
custody. Another dangerous criminal— 


a bank robber—had been removed from 





circulation. 

This man was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on July 11, 1908. His 
criminal career dates back to June 5, 
1917. At the age of nine he was arrested 
on a charge of larceny and entering. 
During intervening years he has been 
arrested and fingerprinted eleven times 
for offenses such as burglary, larceny, 
automobile theft, sodomy, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, and suspicion of homi- 


DIRECTOR 


cide and robbery. Six times this man 
has stood before the bar of justice and 
heard the judge pass sentence on him. 
His record shows that he has been sen- 
tenced to prison terms totaling forty-one 
years—and he is only thirty-eight years 
old. Parole boards have granted leniency 





five times and three of those times he 
was returned to an_ institution for 
breaking parole. 

A little more than a year ago he par- 
ticipated in a bank robbery in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
escaped. He was caught later and lodged 


The 


following month with four other persons 


and he and his associates 
in the District of Columbia jail. 


he again escaped. His short-lived free- 
dom came to an end three months later 
the FBI 
Chicago. Today 
prison life. 


when apprehended him in 


he faces years of 

The career of this vicious criminal 
has many parallels. In 1937 the exploits 
of the 
brought to a close when the jaws of an 
FBI trap snapped shut. Alfred J. Brady, 
Shaffer, Jr., 
James Dalhover vowed in October, 1935, 


notorious Brady gang were 


Clarence J. and Rheul 
that they would “make Dillinger look 
like a piker.”” The crimes of this gang 
over a two-year period rivaled those of 
the most bloodthirsty characters in 
fiction. 

On October 12, 1937, they visited a 
sporting goods store in Bangor, Maine. 
They needed more firearms for future 
forays. Dalhover went into the store to 
buy guns. He was immediately arrested 
by a special agent of the FBI who was 
posing as an employee of the establish- 
ment. Shaffer, on guard outside, drew 
his gun and fired through the front door 
special 


FBI 


store. A agent was 


Other 


of the 


wounded. men inside the 


By John Edgar Hoover 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF 





INVESTIGATION 
store returned the fire. Shaffer ran into 
the street mortally wounded. 

At the precise moment the gun battle 
began, two special agents approached the 
car where Brady was waiting and 
ordered him out with his hands in the 
air. Brady put up his hands, slid along 
the back seat crying, “Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot, I'll get out.” The door opened 
and Brady lunged into the street, drew 
a gun, and fired at the special agents. 
This gun fire was returned and Brady 
fell 


Indiana where he was executed for the 


dead. Dalhover was sent back to 
murder of a state policeman. 

The early lives of these criminals beat 
a striking resemblance to many others 
the the FBI. 


Dalhover was born in August, 1906, at 


summarized in files of 


Madison, Indiana. Even while he was a 
child of tender years he was a juvenile 
delinquent. At the age of eleven he was 
sent to a reform school for the robbery 
of a grocery store. 

1916 at 


His criminal pursuits began on 


Shaffer was born in Indian 
apolis. 
a large scale while he was still a school 
At the 


stealing and stripping automobiles. 


boy. age of twelve he began 
As with so many other criminals, un 
punished and excused vandalism led to 


Minor 


covered or ignored, led to major acts 


other offenses. crimes, undis- 
against property and society. 
These individuals met the inevitable 


all 


extreme in ruthlessness. They have set 


end of criminals. They were the: 
the pattern of future conduct for many 
of today’s juvenile delinquents. 

Just a few weeks ago a judge sen- 
tenced a youth to a training school and 
requested an investigation to determine 
whether his antisocial 


Ways were en- 


couraged by his mother. In another city 








8 


warrants were issued for the parents of 


two youths whose vandalism caused 
damage of 


$13,000 to a private home 
ind a church. 
These are 


perverted 


modern manifestations of 


family life They sound a 


clarion challenge to Kiwanis clubs to 
intensify their valuable contributions to 
outh welfare 

Each of us has a part in crime pre- 
vention. Each of us must set the example 
for others, and particularly for children. 
Each parent in the nation must shoulder 
the responsibilities of rearing his or her 
as God-fearing, law 
rhe that 


parent extend further than merely guid- 


on and daughtet 


abiding citizens duties of 
ing his or her child and require that 


V hole 
othe ! 


ome influence be extended to 
youngsters and adults living in 
the community. 

Our individual contributions may vary 
in many respects. The adult who leaves 
his keys in a parked automobile is mak- 
steal 


The adult who retires leaving 


ing it possible for youngsters to 
that car 
his house unlocked invites a juvenile to 
Phe adult who uses 
the 


counteracts train 


commit a burglary 


profanity or abusive language in 


presence ol a juvenile 


ing received by that vouth in the home 
oT in school. 
No Guidance 


Many parents do not realize that even 


the slightest act ol dis- 


regard 


indecency or 


tor the law may be the root that 
attendant circumstances will nurture in 
the mind of the listening child. Lack of 
parental guidance is at the root of the 
[t appears in investi- 


the FBI 


couraging frequency. The impregnation 


juvenile problem 


gative reports of with dis- 


of discipline, love, tolerance, and obedi 


ence is the best insurance against 
delinquency. Unfortunately, many young 


find 


im 


sters in their formative vears 


their homes of negligence, 


sources 


morality, quarreling, cruelty, and ig- 


norance 

Typical of the cases encountered by 
the FBI is the one involving John and 
Bill, boys ten and eleven. 
Escapees from a boys’ training school, 


two aged 


they were arrested for burglarizing six 


homes in one afternoon, Investigation 


into their backgrounds revealed broken 


John, the son of illegitimate 


homes. 
parents, has a long history of truancy 
theft. 
from the homes of neighbors and friends. 


and He specialized in stealing 
Every day John was faced with the hor- 
rible example set by his immoral mother 
and his brutal and cruel stepfather. Bill 


came from a similar home, broken by 
divorce. His mother, who should have 
been the strongest influence in his life 
for good and clean living, presided over 
him only indirectly while she concen- 
her attentions another man 


trated on 


with whom she lived in adultery. 
Victims of Circumstance 


Youngsters are helpless to contend 
against such conditions. They are pow- 
intervene and show 


erless to parents 


their actual faults. I have in mind the 
case of a sixteen-year-old boy whom we 
will call James. Constant fighting and 
quarreling between his parents made his 
home an unbearable place. Unrest forced 
him into the streets where he fell into 
bad company and soon participated with 
numerous thefts 


He 


burglarizing a filling station while en 


others in auto and 


burglaries. was arrested after 


route to visit a relative in a_ stolen 
vehicle. 

Bewildered youngsters in their forma- 
coming from homes which 


tive years, 


are broken and disrupted by selfish 
adults, need guidance. Kiwanis clubs are 
in a position to furnish this guidance. 
No outside group can replace the love, 
care, and training of diligent mothers 
All other efforts are syn 


and fathers. 


thetic. There are times, however, when 
these synthetic efforts are sorely needed. 
In many communities the time is now. 


falls 


first is 


juvenile crime 
The 


the prevention of lawlessness and is by 


Action against 


into two principal fields. 


far the most fundamental and the broad- 
est phase. The second category pertains 
to the rehabilitation of those who have 
expressed definite and hardened anti- 
views. For the most the 


social part 


services of trained experts are needed 
to bring these offenders back into com- 
munity life. A coordinated community 
campaign along preventive lines cannot 


Pro 


improve one or 


fail to produce inspiring results. 
erams to strengthen or 
two community weaknesses will have 
very little effect as long as other pro- 
vocative crime creating factors are 
permitted to remain unchallenged. 

One group of men associated with the 
Kiwanis organization recognized the 
crime problem in their community. They 
organized a youth council to cooperate 
with the local law enforcement agencies. 
Youngsters charged with their first de- 
linquency are referred to the council. 
Members of the council study the case. 
They the child’s 


They question the youngster. 


interview parents. 
If it ap- 


pears that the youth can be saved and 
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that he will cooperate, he is referred to 
a member of the council, who serves as 
The 


takes a personal interest in the young- 


a “big brother.” “big brother” 
ster, sees that he is provided with the 
necessary things of life and a few of the 
luxuries. He helps develop a hobby for 
the child and encourages him to take an 
active part in it. It is his responsibility 
to help provide proper playmates. Gen- 
erally, the “big brother” and his younger 
colleague are inseparable and develop 
a lasting friendship which continues 
through life. 

If the child cannot be helped by the 
council, he is referred to the juvenile 
court for appropriate remedial action. 

It is impossible for an organization 
to help in a program of this type until 
it has analyzed its own facilities and 
assured itself that its members desire to 
cooperate over a long period and not 
just until the novelty wears off. Local 
peculiarities, extent of lawlessness in the 


area, the types of crimes, their locations, 


the reasons tor these crimes, and the 
ages of offenders, all have a direct bear 
ing upon crime prevention plans. The 


first step for any organization is to con- 


tact the local chief of police or the 
local sheriff and discuss the matter fully. 

During recent years many police de 
partments have augmented their staffs 
with juvenile bureaus composed of ex 
perts in youth work. It is sometimes 
difficult for a community to adapt itself 
to changing life and place in the hands 
of the juvenile bureau the materials and 
appropriations which it needs to carry 
on its delegated work. Kiwanis clubs 
seeing that the 
staffed 
the 


police department as a whole has what 


can, assist greatly by 


juvenile bureau is adequately 


with trained personnel and_ that 


it needs to protect the community, ap 


prehend criminals, and prevent crime. 
Kiwanis Can Help 


cities and 


Almost. all 


rural area have organizations catering 


nearly every 


to youth needs. Many of them need 


strengthening. Unfortunately, youth 
groups do not always attract a full en 
rollment. Every youth group does not 
appeal to all children of all ages. Groups 
devoted to sports do not attract young 
sters of sedentary habits. Some children 
seek quiet recreation, while others pre- 
fer to work with their hands and build 
things. Some organizations have pro- 


grams designed to accommodate the 
wishes and desires of nearly all types of 


youngsters, and yet they fail to operate 
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Group recreation for youngsters is the most effective antidote for juvenile crime and delinquency. Kiwanis clubs can lower the crime rate 
by fostering more group recreation and by appealing to school boards to keep playgrounds open after school hours and even on holidays. 


at full capacity because they are not 
strategically located. Youngsters like to 
play near home. It is indeed seldom 
that a child will journey more than a 
few blocks to a playground or recrea- 


tional area. Members of the Kiwanis 


clubs can help by supporting legitimate 
youth-serving organizations. 

The teaching profession has a great 
influence on youth and its importance 
in the development of citizenship is 
tremendous. The Kiwanis clubs can 
benefit youngsters by helping the school 
systems to obtain adequate pay and en- 
roll able teachers who can maintain 
discipline and yet receive the voluntary 
respect of youth while imparting appro- 
priate instruction. 

Most schools have shops for manual 
training, an auditorium, a playground, 
and sports equipment. Unfortunately, 
these facilities are often locked when 
school is over for the day. During the 
summer months many school facilities 
and playgrounds are closed. It seems 
ridiculous that our investment in educa- 
tion facilities should remain idle while 
youngsters are turned into the streets 
without guidance where they will come 
into contact with the opportunities to 
break the law. A child seldom becomes 
delinquent whileshe is in the classroom 
receiving the guidance of a_ school 


teacher. His acts of delinquency take 
place usually when he is released from 
school. This pattern should guide us in 
arranging appropriate use of educational 
facilities so that the shops, playgrounds, 
and facilities provided for education can 
also be used for leisure. This situation 
in itself presents an opportunity to the 


Kiwanis clubs. 
Another Side to Picture 


The local police department knows the 
extent to which juvenile delinquency is 
being caused by broken homes, those 
which have been shattered through 
desertion, incompatibility or divorce. 
Local officers know which parents are 
neglectful, which homes lack discipline, 
which homes suffer from poverty. Min 
isters of the Gospel know the areas 
where religion is not put into practice. 
They can help in preventing criminality 
by getting more youngsters into the 
churches. School administrators have 
their problems. They know the things 
which are lacking, whether the teachers 
are receiving parental support, whether 
truancy laws are enforced, whether 
youngsters are receiving the type of 
education they need to fit them for com- 
plex life in a modern democracy. These 


things, plus the myriad causes of de 


linquency, most of which are recorded 
by police, should be inquired into 
thoroughly by any organization which 
wishes to help prevent crime. 

There is another side to the juvenil 
picture. The story of youth is not a 
continuous succession of grotesque and 
alarming incidents. Some youngsters 
have even gone so far as to exert their 
personal influence on their playmates in 
efforts to create a respect for law. | 
have in mind a boy and a girl, aged ten 
and eleven, who formed a group in their 
community to keep their playmates from 
petty thievery, acts of vandalism and 
delinquency. Although they were handi- 
capped in many ways, their enthusiasm 
and energy made it possible for them to 
almost exterminate a wave of juvenile 
crime. They are excellent friends of law 
enforcement and their playmates regard 
the policeman on the beat as their friend. 

We have the choice of developing 
youngsters into good citizens through 
early training and careful guidance or 
making it possible for persons with 
lawless tendencies to exert improper 
influences and develop recruits for 
crime. Members of a democracy have 
obligations to each other. These re- 
sponsibilities to neighbors and to society 


xk* 


continue throughout life. 














Woodlands and grass on steeper slopes 


stripcropping of cropland retains 


and preserves community wealth. 


and 
soil 


acres 


HOR KEEPS 


By R. H. Musser 


f 7 : — 
At : A ' SERVICE 


is doing something 


y IWANIS 


about conservation. I believe | 
know because I'm both a Ki 
Various 


wanian and a conservationist 


hout the nation 


Ae) 


are sponsor- 


definite conservation 


These clubs, both by groups 


as individual members, are helping 


unk 
to place conservation where it belongs 

on the land. To illustrate what Ki 
wanis is doing and can do, I want to 


tell vou about the 


conservation program 
of two or three clubs in the midwest. 
The Kiwanis club at Rochester, Min- 
nesota, figured that the youth of the 
nation has a big stake in soil and 
as its care will be their 


So, to 


water resources 


responsibility in a few years. 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF MILWAUKEE 


encourage County members of 4-H and 
the Future Farmers of America to take 
some active part in soil conservation, 
the Rochester Kiwanians set up a con- 
test this The 


printed and distributed to the leaders, 


for group. rules were 
advisors and members. 

The project was set so that partici- 
pants would have to learn some back- 
ground information about the need for 
soil and water conservation as well as 
some of the control measures. Not only 
that—they would have to perform and 
apply conservation practices on their 
own farms. 

I wish there were room to publish the 
pamphlet the Rochester Kiwanis club 


printed for members of these two youth 
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groups. There’s a place for maps of 
the farm, for the various conservation 
measures that can be used and the points 
that count for Then 
there’s the “rules of the game” and the 


each measure. 
prizes which will be given to Ist, 2d, 
and 3d place winners in each of the 
two groups. This contest is now under 
and all indications are that 4-H’ers 


way 
and FFA boys are going to “take ‘em 
up” and see what they can do. 


But the Rochester boys didn’t stop 
Manfert Johnson, 


here. chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee relates in a 
letter to me the interest of the club in 
all youth—not just farm boys. And he’s 
right. After all, each one of us has a 
stake in the land of this nation. 
are approximately 460 million crop acres 
in the United States for about 130 mil 
lion people. That’s in the neighborhood 


There 


of 3% acres per person. Every single 

one of us has an interest in that 3% 

acres whether we live in town or on 
s 


It’s up to all of us see 


all 


the farm. 
that it is maintained for the use of 
generations. 

So the Rochester club decided to he Ip 
the schools initiate conservation in their 
program. Teaching outlines on soil and 
water conservation are being supplied to 
school superintendents and principals for 
all of the both 


urban. The club is supplying the 


use by teachers, rural 
and 
school library with sets of conservation 
booklets. 
couraging teachers to infuse conserva- 


all of 


Furthermore, they are en 


tion material in the various 
subjects. 
Manfert told me that the club 


quite proud of their efforts, 


Then 
felt but 
stuffing their paternalism in their hats, 
lot 
of 


So they 


the boys decided they still had a 
to this 


soil conservation. 


learn about whole matter 


and water 


are setting about scheduling conserva- 





These two Kiwanians are measuring the amount 


of topsoil washed down from the hills and 


deposited uselessly along the stream bank. 
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tion speakers and authorities to appear 
before the club. This will include such 
men as Louis Bromfield, Dr. Wm. Al- 
brecht, “Ding” Darling, Ollie Fink and 
others. 

Then to cap the climax, the Board of 
Directors of the club voted to adopt, as 
a project, a watershed a few miles north 
of Rochester. The area in the watershed 
includes about 25 farms and erosion in 
this vicinity has been severe. The first 
thing that they intend to do is invite 
(and see that they attend) all of the 
farmers from this watershed into a din- 
ner meeting as guests of the club. There 
will be conservation speakers and the 
Kiwanians will lend their encourage- 
ment. Then they are urging the schools 
in this area to concentrate on conserva- 
tion education. During the year the 
people from the watershed will be asked 
into other meetings arranged by the 
club. 
that the 


Kiwanians have inaugurated at 


I dare say program our 
fellow 
Rochester, Minnesota, will advance the 
adoption of conservation measures in 
that community by several years. And, 
in addition to the knowledge of a job 
well done for posterity’s sake, they have 
also improved their immediate stability 
for themselves, their town and their 
community. 

I hesitate to stop with the activities 
of the Rochester club because they are 
but one of several groups that are spear- 
heading conservation movements in their 
localities. There is no room for elabora- 
but I want to the Vin- 
Indiana, Kiwanis club. About 


a year ago they sponsored and conducted 


tion mention 


cennes, 


a field day for soil and water conserva- 
tion. As a part of this demonstration, 
the boys at Vincennes worked with the 
Soil and 


selected a farm for their field day. 


Conservation Service men 


There are 3)2 acres of crop land 
for each citizen of this country 
and it is up to all of us to see 


that not a foot of it is wasted. 


Then they planned for terracing, stock 
pond, drainage and gully leveling dem- 
onstrations. Awards were made to win- 
ning contestants in these activities, and, 
of course, the people in the soil con 
servation district had a first hand op- 
portunity to observe conservation being 
applied to the land. 

Just recently I had the privilege of 
attending a soil conservation field day 
sponsored by my own club, Milwaukee. 
[ was proud to see my fellow club mem- 
bers take such an active interest in one 
of the nation’s high priority tasks—wise 


use of our soil and water resources. 


A magnificent start has been made 
by our organization, from the stand 
point of local clubs as well as_ the 


But the facts 


of the matter are that there is still much 


International organization. 
to be done, We have no time to waste 
we have already lost too much of the 
precious soil which sustains all of us. 
I would like to see every Kiwanis club 
in the United States initiate and carry 
through some definite conservation 
activity. 

There are many things that can be 
done. Throughout the nation today, soil 
conservation districts are the local or- 
ganizations that are responsible for all 
soil and water conservation programs. 
Formulated the 
local people, they are soliciting and co- 
ordinating the heip of all groups, includ- 
Federal 
agencies such as my own organization, 
the Soil Conservation Service, and state 
bureaus, county groups, local merchants 


and administered by 


ing public, private and civic. 





Arthur Troller, farmer of Rubicon, Wisc., with hoe, discusses 
his conservation plan with Henry O. Stenzel, in light suit 


R. H. Musser in foreground and other Milwaukee Club Kiwanians 


and professional people, civic organiza- 
tions and many others are needed by 
these soil conservation district governing 
bodies to help them with their job. 
Here are a few things that you can 
help district 
governing body do. Your club can en 


your soil conservation 
courage the teaching of soil conservation 
in the public schools. Invite your teach- 
ers into a club meeting and then make 
arrangeinents to take them out on tour 
first 
well 


and conservation 
Most teachers 


acquainted with the subject and before 


to see erosion 


hand. are not too 
they can teach conservation they will 
have to know something about it. Your 
club can help give them some of this 
training, 


all 


children. It 


Encourage projects for youth 


groups, including school 
doesn’t have to be a contest, it can be 
a project with appropriate recognition 


all 


always 


for participants 


don't 


of achievement 


These awards require 


money. You can help your local library 
select and procure conservation books 
and reading material. 

Assist your soil conservation district 
merchants to soil 


in encouraging use 


conservation in their regular advertis- 
ing. This is a popular means of adver- 
tising in many localities and it really 
pays dividends. Then, of course, we 
mustn't overlook annual field days of 
Like the 


Vincennes club, you can well take over 


similar conservation events. 


such an event. Help your district in 


promoting conservation projects or con 


tests among adult farmers. Then use 


every opportunity possible to learn all 


you can, as individual club members, 


about soil and water conservation. If 


you are a farm owner you can’t afford 
not to be a cooperator with your own 


xk * 


soil conservation district. 





John Sillman, member, and Manfert Johnson, chairman of the 


Rochester, Minn., Agricultural Committee, with Marion Roberts 


of the U. $. Conservation Service, inspect a non-eroded field. 




















AXNATION without representa 
\merican revolu- 
the United 


tion caused the 


tion. Since then, 


States has grown and prospered on the 
principle that a man has a right to go 
into business for himself and conduct it 
in his own way so long as that way 
does not infringe on the rights of others. 
things recently, a 


decided 


gone wrong with the system. 


Pondering these 


(Chicago business man som 


thing had 


He was F. N. Bard, owner of the Barco 
Manufacturing Company, which manu 
factures specialties for the railway, 


\utomotive, aviation and. petroleum in- 


dustries Mi Bard also owned two 
Ilinois farms and two ranches in 
Arizona. None of them were incor 


porated because he felt there were cet 


tain advantages to a proprietorship. It 
state 


business without 


can do any 


licensing, it has no board of directors 


and no minority interest, it is simpler 


from a bookeeping and legal standpoint, 


and there is no double taxation ot 


profits 
Proprietor Pays in Advance 
Mr. Bard did feel he 


was getting a square deal on the tax 


However, not 


question. Although it was true the oper 


ator of a proprietorship did have a tax 
advantage with regard to the double 
taxation of dividends, this was counte1 
balanced by many tax disadvantages. 


Under the 1946 
Act corporation taxes, including excess 


Federal Revenue Tax 


profits tax, were from 21 to 38 per cent, 
while the income from a proprietorship 
could be taxed from 19 per cent up to 
8514 \lso, the individual 


pel cent 


proprietor or partnership paid taxes a 


vear in advance, whereas a corporation 
did not; and corporations might retain 
a large percentage of their earnings in- 
stead of paying them to stockholders, 
thus accumulating reserves which gave 
them a huge advantage over wunincor- 
porated business when it came to ex- 
pansion. Then, too, corporations did not 
figure in their costs the double taxation 
stockholders 
costs were figured on a straight business 


the 


their encountered. Their 


basis, and individual who paid 
double corporation taxes in some in- 
stances had to compete with this tax 
structure to secure his orders. 

Mr. Bard that he was 


risking 


It seemed to 
working hard, his money, 
providing iobs, and operating his busi- 
ness in competition with corporations, 
and yet had to do so under an unfair 
tax burden. 


This did Mr. Bard 


cause of the restrictions it put upon his 


not disturb be- 
personal income, but it disturbed him 
greatly because of the way in which it 
hampered his business. It just did not 
leave any margin for expansion or re- 
tooling. 


His 


number of new machine tools to increase 


company needed a_ substantial 
the quantity and volume of production, 
and to replace tools suffering from war 
production. These tools are extremely 
high in price because of high cost condi- 
tions but, in spite of these high costs, 
American ingenuity has built into them 
a production that under ideal conditions 
in one 


return their entire cost 


year’s time or less, with normal daily 


would 


operation. However, Mr. Bard estimated 
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F. N. Bard, private citizen, 

petitions the government for redress 
of grievances—an income tax law 
that hampers his business. 


lucentive laxes 


. 


Or 


mall Business 
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Helen Johnson 
that it would take seven years to 
amortize these machines because the 


government took 85 per cent of all the 
savings he was able to make from the 
operation of the new machinery. 

Mr. 


matters, 


3ard had long been a student of 
had the 
effect of discriminatory taxation on his 


tax and he watched 


own and other unincorporated enter 
Now 


He discovered that while 77 


prises. he began studying in 
earnest. 
per cent of the business enterprises in 
the United States 


proprietorships or partnerships the fed 


were operated as 
eral tax makers were self-admittedly 
“corporation-minded.” It was not that 
they had anything against individually 
operated businesses, but the corporations 
were constantly bringing their attention 
to corporate taxation whereas the small 


operator had no representative. 
Offers His Own Plan 


Taxation without representation, Mr. 
Bard Well, 


country where one citizen was supposed 


brooded: wasn't this a 
to have as much say in the government 
as any other? He decided to find out. 
By this time he had worked out a tax 
plan he believed would solve the prob- 
lem. Accountants and lawyers had 
checked it and told him it was sound. 
It provided for an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code which would al- 


low 


proprietor or partner to divide his in- 


the individual operating as a 


(1) the income 





come into two classes 
obtained from his “venture” capital, or, 
in other words, from the direct opera- 
tion of his business; (2) the income he 


(Continued on page 39) 
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VERYBODY was happy when 
the cheering proclaimed the end 
of the war. But many a person, 
the hilarity, 
what the future held for him. 


wondered 
If he did 
have a job, would his earnings remain 
Joe Doaks lost his 
job in 1932, worked at odd jobs for a 


amid general 


at a decent level? 


couple of years and then was on WPA 
until he became a welder in a war plant. 
There are several millions of Joe Doaks 
and they are scared about the future. 
This is a tough problem but the his- 
tory of tlre next ten years will depend 
upon our answer. Union demands for a 
30 per cent increase in wages have lately 
led to many widespread strikes. These 
demands appear unreasonable to most of 
us. But we understand better why these 
demands are made when we recall that 
a recent survey has shown that factory 
workers are filled with a deep sense of 
that their 
won't last very long, anyway. 


insecurity—a _ feeling jobs 

Within business itself there has been 
a movement to guarantee jobs or wages. 
It is true that the steel workers union 
has been arguing for guaranteed jobs 


But, 
actually, quite a number of business 


and wages in the steel industry. 


firms have been conscious of this need 
for many years and have set up such 
plans in their own organizations. Eric 
Johnston, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has been 
emphasizing to business men the im- 


Wages 


(suarantec 


Alexander Morrow 





A high hourly wage in an industry where employment is seasonal 
does not promote a feeling of security among its workers so now sev- 


eral companies have begun to guarantee a minimum annual wage. 





portance of developing a plan of this 
kind. 

These plans have two major aims. 
They can protect a worker against lay- 
offs or they can guarantee him a cer- 
tain amount of earnings per week for 
the period covered by the guarantee. 

Highly seasonal industries were the 
first to recognize the need for guarantee- 
ing wages or jobs. For example, the 
soap business had always been highly 
seasonal. The work would be very heavy 
for certain periods of the year and then 
would dwindle to nothing. Some of the 
executives of Procter and Gamble felt 
that this situation could be corrected. 
The constant lay-off of workers was a 
very unhappy state of affairs. 


After an analysis of the problem, they 
felt that the work could be better spaced 
throughout the year. The company then 
decided to guarantee workers after two 
years of service, 48 weeks of work a 
year, 40 hours a week, including one 
week vacation with pay. The company 
reserves the right to transfer employees 
from one department where there is 
little work to another where more people 
are needed even though the rate of pay 
may be lower in the new department. 
However, the employees are paid if 
there is no work for them to do. 

In some seasonal trades, however, it 
isn’t possible to set the work, up on an 
even basis throughout the year. Meat 
packing is one of these. Jay C. Hormel, 











“However, loss of earnings during a 











period of illness is a major hazard.” 








the head of the company making Spam 
and other meat products, had long been 
concerned with the unstable lives of the 
people who worked in his plant. He set 
about thinking of some way which would 
guarantee his employees a steady wage 
throughout the year. 

He saw no way of spreading the work 
But, 


guaranteed to most of his 


more evenly throughout the year. 
suppose he 


workers 52 equal pay checks a year. 
How could such a plan be put upon a 
business-like basis? 


After considerable effort, a plan was 


devised. The company forecasts the 
amount of work to be done annually by 
each department. The company esti- 


mates the number of working hours and 
men who will be needed in each depart- 
ment. It is easy to figure out the total 
labor cost and this money is paid out 
weekly to the employees. 

Ii an employee has nothing to do he 
still his regular check. Of 


gets pay 





course, because of the heavy work at 
the 


overtime at those periods. If 


certain times of year, he works 


the de- 


does not reach its 


partment quota at 


the end of the year, all of the employees 
go debt to the the 


time they still owe. If they exceed their 


into company for 
quota, they are paid a bonus. 

The effects of this plan upon the em 
the 


splendid. Greater confidence in the fu 


ployees of company have been 
ture, a- stronger feeling of belonging to 
the community, an increased willingness 
to buy homes have characterized the 
Hormel workers. 

Loan plans have also been adopted by 
other companies. Sears-Roebuck has set 
up a loan plan in eight plants employing 
about ten thousand people. Spiegel, an- 
other mail order house with about six 
thousand workers, guarantees employees 
52 weeks of work a year. If an employee 
should not work 40 hours in a particular 
week he still receives his full pay. How 
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ever, he goes into “debt” to the com- 
pany for the hours he has not worked 
but for which he has been paid. He is 
expected to pay this advance by addi- 
tional hours of work when the company 
is more active. 

Some companies have not been quite 
ready to guarantee the wages or em- 
But they 
the 


ployment of their workers. 
the 
problem of insecure employment and 


have realized seriousness of 
earnings. These companies, among them 
Motors, Har 


vester, Armstrong Cork and Davison 


General International 
Chemical have set up plans that are 


designed to stabilize the earnings of 


the employee. 


For Greater Security 


The purpose of the International Har- 
vester Plan, for example, was to per- 
suade the workers to contribute toward 
the greater security of their earnings. 
If an employee were willing to do this, 
the company would help him realize this 
About _ fifty 
workers were included in this plan. 


laudable aim. thousand 

Workers would allow the company to 
make deductions from their pay and the 
would interest on these 


company pay 


amounts. But more than that, the com- 
pany added one-half of the employee's 
savings to his account. This applied to 
employees with more than three years 
of service. 

The employee was permitted to with 
draw his savings at any time. But if 


the withdrawal was not related to re 
tirement or unemployment, the company 
addition to the 
In that 


the employee earned less than 60 per 


would withdraw its 


employee’s savings. any week 
cent of his full time earnings, he could 


apply to the fund to make up the 
difference. 

The great value of the foregoing plan 
is that the employee was more than the 


He 


tarily agreed to participate in the plan 


beneficiary of the scheme. volun- 
and the company contributed to the fund 
after the employees had done sc. 
\nother great feature of some guar- 
anteed employment plans is the payment 
of the employee during periods of ill- 
ness. As yet few plans incorporate such 
a feature. However, loss of earnings 
during a period of illness is a major 
the 
workers are to have a 


hazard in life of a worker. If 
true guarantee 
they must be paid at least for a certain 
length of time during a period of illness. 

Of course, the guarantee of a private 
firm in our dynamic society can only be 


relative. A company may be forced out 
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of business or it may become smaller in 
In order to cope with changing 
circumstances, it may embark upon new 
activities, 


size. 


Therefore, most of the existing guar- 
antee wage or job plans contain various 
safeguards. A number of years of serv- 
ice may be required for participation in 
the plan. Only certain groups of work- 
ers may be covered. Excess employees 
may be transferred to other departments. 
In the event of strikes, floods and fire, 
the guarantee will not apply. 

These reservations may make it seem 
that the guarantees are not as valuable 
as they appear to be. Now larger com- 
panies and those firms supplying con- 
sumer goods and services are better able 
to furnish such a guarantee. It will not 
be possible to include all workers in 
such plans. 

Indeed, that is the trouble with the 
demand of the steel workers for an an- 
nual guaranteed wage. It is true the 
steel companies are very large but the 
industry is subject to severe ups and 
downs. Thus far it has not been possible 
to stabilize industries like steel. 

Guaranteed wage and job plans can 
do a great deal to make the lives of a 
good part of the nation’s families more 
secure. This is of importance, not only 
to this large group of people, but also 
to the nation as a whole. 


A Stabilizer 
If a large part of the country should 
have stable earnings, the danger of de- 
pressions which we have learned to fear 
It will 


act as a stabilizing influence and help 


so much will grow less acute. 


to keep our country going on an even 
keel. 
one because it would make depressions 
less likely. 

The 
plans would tend to improve relations 
The 


employee would learn to have respect 


This would be of benefit to every- 


widespread adoption of such 


between labor and management. 
for the social vision of the employer. 
He would come to feel that Boss Jones 
is not solely interested in profits. 
Wage and job guarantee plans must 
also be regarded as another step in the 
improved well-being of the common 
man. Once this principle is established 
strive to 


iit many industries we 


adopt this plan in all business. Gradu- 


may 


ally we may develop techniques for 
achieving this aim on a national scale. 

We have shown our ability to develop 
We must be just 
sphere of social 


xk 


new physical devices. 
as resourceful in the 


and economic action. 
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The Secret Ingredient 


By Elmer 


Aur of us authors and _ lecturers 


have magic formulas to help you make 
friends or sales; but just try to use 
them yourself, 

What happens? 

You say, “Guess I can’t do what 
that fellow advises. He made it sound 
so easy, too.” 

You read a book on how to cook, 
build a sail boat, write a play, sell an 
automobile, play golf, but you never 
seem to be as successful as the three- 
colored picture in the book. 

You learn someone’s formula on pub- 
lic speaking; on making people like 
you; on being the Life of the Party, 
yet you find the stuff doesn’t work 
when you try it like the book said. 

It is like the farmer who got the 
book on growing tomatoes, and wrote 
the publisher, “The man who writ the 
ad shoulda writ the book.” 

What is wrong with all these for- 
mulas, from winning a wife, to growing 
tomatoes; from reducing to getting a 
raise from the boss? 

Nothing is wrong with the fotmulas! 

They just lacked one secret ingre- 
dient—proper timing! 

That is the secret ingredient of get- 
ting a job, a promotion, a sweetheart, 
or baking a cake and playing golf, and 
making the boy propose. 

“Smile when you first meet people,” 
says the formula on how to win friends. 
“Keep your eye on the ball,” says the 
pro; and the cooking experts says, 
“Add a pinch of garlic,” and I say, 
“Don’t Sell the Steak—Sell the Sizzle.” 

All sound formulas if you time their 
use; otherwise they won’t work! 


Wheeler 


The book says “smile” but you timed 
it wrong, and somebody said, “What’s 
that fellow grinning about, like a cat 
filled with gold fish. He looks stupid 
—always grinning.” 

You must time—properly 
whatever formula you practice! 

For example, the other day I was 
walking down a street thinking of a 
lecture I was planning to give before 
the Shreveport Kiwanis Club. 

\ beggar started toward me. I saw 
him coming. I knew he would ask for 
the usual dime, and would interrupt my 
speech rehearsal to myself. 

We clashed! I muttered something 
about no dimes; and he grumbled some- 
thing about people who don’t help 
others. 

You see he lacked proper timing. His 
“selling sizzle’ to get the dime may 
have been good, but it was poorly 
timed. He should not have squared off 
in front of me, interrupting my stride 
and my thoughts. 

On another day, on another street, 
a man sidled up to me from the edg« 
of the sidewalk. He got into step with 
me, before he asked for the dime. 

I reached for the dime. He melted 
away behind me, My stride and my 
thoughts were not interrupted. 

This fellow practiced timing. 
other fellow didn’t. 

Try it on wife, on husband, on the 
boss, on the prospect. Time what you 
have to Say; time your requests for a 
new fur coat, a raise, a trip to New 
York. 

The secret ingredient of making rules 
and formulas work is proper timing! 


time 


The 








Factional jealousy was put aside 
when our colonies were united and a world 
constitution can be similarly written to insure 


our desire for world peace. 


HE Constitution of the United 
States is more than a precise, 
formal document which sets 
forth the law of the republic. It is 
ore than the oldest working written 
set of government rules in existence. 


a thing of the spirit 
heart of man. The 


titution 1 


the 


The Cor 

a reflection of 
Constitution is you! 
Although thi 


159 vears 


law was 
Philadel- 
42,000 persons was the 


fundamental 


written when 


ago 
phia with only 
largest American city and when only a 
few daredevils had struggled beyond the 


\ppalachians, the document with only 


minor changes remains our supreme 
legal power. One hundred and _ thirty 
million Americans still live by it. 


Not every one of the 55 delegates who 
filed into Independence Hall on May 
25, 1787, went all out for this new form 
of government which turned humanity 
fact, 


fe Tr 


loose for the first time. In few 


delegates ized the need an 


recog! 


entirely new svstem of rule. The major- 


ity clung to the tried forms, presenting 


as many plans for national unity as 
there are solutions for world peace to- 
day. However, every state representa- 


had strong monarchist 
the 


tive, whether hx 
favored romantic theories 
the 
had one main purpose in attending the 
He went to that 


convention to create a government right 


views or 


of Rousseau, French Revolutionist, 


Philadelphia meeting. 


for the people. He was ready to go 


along with any system which would 
work for posterity 
A Blending of Minds 
Many great minds—the pick of the 
crop—contributed to the creation of the 


Chairman George Wash- 
firm 


Constitution 


ington set forth his ideas for a 
government foundation to insure lasting 
Brilliant Alexander Hamilton, 
the 


when 


freedom 


who leaned toward aristocratic, 


showed no resentment his con- 
temporaries rejected his ideas but wrote 
explanations of the Constitution for the 
New York The Federalist. 
Scholarly James Madison, often called 
the “Father of the Constitution,” student 
of all the famous governments of his- 
tory, drew up the original plan. Ben- 


jamin Franklin, oldest member, long an 


paper, 


x «Kw 


By Jean Stout Brown 


advocate of unionizing the colonies, 
contributed his common sense views. 
John Jay, writer, Roger Sherman, 
statesman, Edmund Randolph, who 


Madison's 


the group, gave time and effort to the 


presented Virginia plan to 
creation of the world’s greatest govern- 
mental plan. 

Only when you consider the diver 
gent interests and backgrounds of the 
delegates can you appreciate the thunder 
that broke loose at early convention 
sessions. Wealthy landowners sat beside 


former shoemakers. Graduates of Ox 
ford and Edinburgh listened to the 
theories of self-taught leaders. Slave 


owners argued with those opposed to 
slavery. Small states fought the large 
ones in matters of government represen- 
Agriculturalists defied commer 

Nationalists 


tation. 
against 
the 


and 


cialists. divided 


representatives who believed in 
of state 


make 


supremacy governments 


clamored to them immediately 
responsive to the desires of the people. 


Y et, 


above their prejudices to form govern- 


in time of crisis these men rose 


ment rules that still work. Only a great 


underlying purpose can sweep men 
beyond dissension and strong clashes in 
opinion. The delegates at that Philadel- 
phia convention had that purpose. 
Delegates who attended from all of 
the original states but Rhode Island had 
known they 


plenty of governments 


didn’t want. Some had come to America 
to escape oppressive European rulers. 
The majority had defied British rule in 
a Revolutionary War. All were sick of 
the anarchy which resulted under the 
Articles of Confederation which had 
“the right to do everything and the 
power to do nothing.” They could find 
no pattern in the governments of the 
which were splotched 


various states 


with every popular theory of the day. 





Constitution Week, held annually by all 
U. S. Kiwanis Clubs, takes place this 
year from September 15 to 21. Every 
club member should read this article to 
learn how the unity of 1776 can be 
applied to today’s world problems. 


~ 
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oy Ate The 


the 


opinions, 


delegates’ radical 
the Constitution 


compromises 


Because of 
conflicting 
contains several which 
amount to extreme precautionary meas- 
ures. Because some delegates wanted 
the President to have strong individual 
authority and others feared centralized 
personal power, the President is clothed 
with great power for a short term of 
office while his power to make appoint- 
ments and to conclude treaties can be 
exercised only with the Senate’s con- 
sent. In the compromise concerning 
representation, the large states had their 
the 


House of Representatives according to 


way by fixing representation in 
population, and the small states won by 
getting equal representation (two) in 
the Senate 


iia 


3/5 of a free person.) 


(One slave was counted as 
The slave issue 
was temporarily sidestepped when the 
year 1808 was fixed as the time beyond 
which the importation of slaves would 


not be permitted. 


Strengthened by Compromise 
In all the (the 


crisis of which was merely postponed), 


except slave issue 


compromise strengthened rather than 
weakened the Constitution. Jecause 
they were searching for an answer 


beyond their personal lives, delegates 
profited through conflict. 

In the first three Constitution articles, 
delegates set up three separate divisions 
of power in the government—the legis- 
lative, the executive and the judicial. 
The legislative branch has the power 
The 
executive branch has the power to ad- 
minister the laws. The judicial branch 


to make, change or repeal laws. 


has the power to interpret and apply 
the laws in actual situations which arise 
and to see that they are obeyed. 

The fourth article explains the powers 
granted to the the fifth, the 
method of amending the Constitution; 


states ; 


the sixth, the validity of contracts prior 
the Constitution, the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and the 


to adoption of 


oath or affirmation required of officials; 
and the seventh article, ratification need- 
ed to put the Constitution into effect. 
Only seven of the 55 delegates op- 
posed the form, although nine 
other delegates were absent when the 


final 








he 
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signatures were attached. On June 21, 
1788, New Hampshire, the ninth state 
to ratify, chalked up the necessary num- 
ber of ratifying states. The following 
April the government, with 11 states 
participating and the remaining two 
soon to get in line, became a functioning 
reality with Washington at its head. 

States which hesitated to accept the 
Constitution did so because they feared 
that the rights of the people had not 
been safeguarded sufficiently. Although 
Hamilton argued that the Constitution, 
itself, was a Bill of Rights, the makers 
of the Constitution created 10 amend- 
ments (the Bill of Rights) and added 
them at one time to double-insure the 
rights of the individual. When ratified 
in 1791, the 10 amendments became a 
part of the Constitution. They are the 
basis of the four freedoms—simple safe- 
guards of personal liberty. 

Although Congress has suggested 
more than 2,000 amendments since the 
original 10, it has added only 11 since 
the Bill of Rights. Of these 11 amend 
ments, five directly affect government 
procedure—they are necessary mechan 
ical improvements which keep our go- 
ernment up to date. Four concern the 
rights of the individual. 

The Constitution expresses two fun- 
damental ideas—it recognizes the rights 
of the individual and it advocates a 
government which protects those rights. 
Only once did Congress deviate from 
these principles and attempt to restrict 
rather than to protect the individual, 
and it had to create a second amend- 
ment to nullify the first one. The 21st 
amendment repeals the 18th amendment, 
the prohibition amendment, which made 
it difficult for the individual to stay 
within the law and act as a free agent 
in a matter of personal conduct. 

The entire Constitution recognizes the 
individual’s need—your need—for in- 
dependence and self-reliance. You don’t 
have to read the Constitution to be 
aware of that. Your way of life gives 
you constant proof of a government 
guarantee of liberty. More than that, 
your freedom gives you assurance of 
the strength of a protective government. 
The Founding Fathers realized the im- 
portance of a central agency strong 


enough to safeguard your health, hap- 
piness and economic welfare. 

World leaders today, who face a 
problem as serious as the one conquered 
by our American forefathers, advocate 
a central agency strong enough to safe- 
guard the health, happiness and econ- 
omic welfare of the people of the entire 
world. In their plea for world unity, 
they hear the same arguments which 
were advanced against national unity 
a century and a half ago. The major 
powers would dominate the smaller na- 
tions! The job is too big for one gov- 
ernment! To think that all people of 
various backgrounds and habits will 
submit to one rule is idealistic! 


Based on Security 


The Constitution of the United States 
is proof that it can work. For 159 
years citizens of the United States have 
submitted to a basic law which has 
proved right for all. Why? Because 
that basic law was set up by men who 
realized that all people, regardless of 
wealth or station or nationality or race, 
want security without oppression. When 
representatives of 51 nations can re- 
member that—when they can forget 
what the United States wants, and 
Russia wants, and France wants, and 
Australia wants—when they can think 


not of nations and power but of the 


wants of the average man—then, and 
only then, will we have world peace. 
No one in the United States believes 
that our Constitution will be adopted by 
the entire world. But many thinking men 
and women believe that before man al- 
lows himself to be destroyed by modern 
weapons, he will get behind a represen- 
tative form of government of the people 
of the world, by the people of the world 
and for the people of the world, which 
can be limited by definite authority and 
leave to each nation the sovereign right 
to deal with strictly national problems. 
When that world plan is accomplished, 
you will have no fear that Russia will 
attack the United States any more than 
you must be afraid of Iowa’s attacking 
Arizona. You will be safe and you will 
be free. You will have a world govern- 
ment which mirrors your desires just 
as the Constitution does today. * * * 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


“THIS, TOO, WILL PASS” 


O you remember the fellow who tried to eat a quail 
a day for thirty days? He liked quail a lot, but the 
monotony of a daily quail was unbearable. 


This is my birthday. When a man has had as many birth- 


days as I have had, he grows tired of the darned things. 


[he repetition gets him. Looking back, I realize how many 


more birthdays I have had than I ever hoped to have, and 
the reflection is depressing. 

Some wiseacre has said that no man has lived until he 
a book, drunk a bottle of wine, and made love 
Kiwanis has just published a book of mine 


has written 
to a woman, 
fifth). 

bottles of wine, and with so many marvelously beautiful 


this 


(my | acknowledge that I have drunk at least five 


women in world, of course I have made love to as 


But that’s nothing to brag about. 
Maybe | 
four more bottles 
Let the cat 


many as five of them. 


Even a cat has nine lives. I have had only five. 
more books and drink 


Well, no. That’s out. 


could write four 
of wine, and maybe 
keep his record, 

The thing which bothers us old timers is the condition 
we have got the world into, and which we may not have 
time to straighten out. There is the atomic bomb which 
promises to wipe the human race off the earth. There is the 
blind group of people of every nation who refuse to get 
together on world peace. There are the threats of certain 
inflation and even more certain depression to follow. There 
is bureaucracy and governmental interference. The outlook 
is discouraging. 

| sigh heavily and look out into the garden and notice that 
since the shower the red hibiscus blossoms are even more 
brilliantly scarlet. Each of them should have a tambourine 
to go with its red petals which resemble the petticoats of 
a gypsy dancing girl. 

On the bird feeding station is another study in scarlet. 
A Kentucky cardinal and his wife are pecking away at the 
sunflower seeds we have provided, and bless me if they 
haven't brought their two youngsters that have just learned 
to fly and are feeding them. | am glad there is going to be 
a good supply of cardinals this year. 

Seems as though my garden has adopted a red color scheme 
Balancing on the end of a palm frond swaying 


a red winged blackbird cheerfully and 


for today. 
in the breeze is 
musically sounding his “Chick-a-reeeee” to prove that he 
is happy and that all is well in the blackbird world. 


Hello! 


with his wife. She is pushing a baby buggy in which there 


Down the other side of the street goes a sailor 


is a very young sailor. The big sailor stops and does a few 
tap steps on the sidewalk to the applause of his wife’s 
laughter. I notice that the baby buggy should have a couple 
of red flags on the back end. If my memory serves me right, 
two red flags on the back end of a train mean that another 
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one is coming. At least the Navy need not worry about a 
new crop of sailors. 

After this morning’s shower I can almost see the grass 
grow. Scott, our colored man whose life is dedicated to our 
lawn, has it beautifully trimmed and edged, and it looks like 
a green carpet. At least I don’t have to worry any about 
the grass. 

Two great long trucks just went by full of gasoline for 
the station down the street a few blocks. We are getting 
And the last time I stopped 
for some, I noticed they had a good stock of new tires. 


plenty of gas again, anyway. 


It’s a dozen blocks from our house to the railroad tracks, 
but after the shower, the moist air carries the deep throated 
whistle of the passing freight and passenger trains that are 
food, people, building materials, 


moving along carrying 


new cCar;°rs. 

A car full of high school kids just passed going to a junior 
baseball game. I recall that we graduated just as many 
youngsters this year as we have in past years, and I re- 
member remarking at the time what a fine looking lot of 
kids they were. I guess we are doing all right in the 
population department. 

I noticed last Sunday, too, that just as many people are 
going to church as ever. At least people haven't forgotten 
God in all this turmoil, and are turning as always to Him 
for strength and guidance. 

A merry tune whistled slightly off key precedes a bare- 
footed boy of ten or twelve who comes in sight across the 
On his shoulder is a cane pole and in his hand is 
What 


The fish are biting just as well as they 


street. 
a string with half a dozen mangrove snappers on it. 
do you know? 
ever did! 

Right at this point my teen age daughter comes from the 
direction of the kitchen and breaks in on my meditation. 
“Daddy,” she asks happily, “what do you suppose we are 
having for dinner? Fried chicken, hot biscuits and milk 
gravy !” 

Gentlemen, I ask you, what can the Astors, the DuPonts, 
the Rockefellers buy with all their millions that is better 
than what I am having for dinner? What could be better 
than fried chicken, hot biscuits and milk gravy? 

What have I got to be pessimistic about? God is in His 
heaven and all will be right with the world. All these 
problems we are worrying about will straighten themselves 
out in due time. Birds and children will continue to whistle; 
red birds and sailors will continue to have babies; flowers 
will bloom and grass will grow. It’s a good world after all, 
and I’m glad I’ve lived in it so long. 

And now, if you will excuse me, I will go serve myself 
a piece of white meat and a gizzard. And two ladles full 


of milk gravy. 
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Major General Edward King, surrenderer of Bataan, thanks the Bataan Prayer Band in person. 


By Pearl Puckett 


HE Out of its 


bloody pages of freshly made 


war iS over. 

history poursmyriad stories of 
faith. A faith typical of free men, for 
it must be remembered that when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, 
freedom was only the fragmentary part 
of a beautiful dream. Nowhere in the 
whole world did it actually exist. Only 
the little handful of pilgrims who settled 
here in search of religious freedom had 
faith enough in their God to declare 
freedom an inalienable right. 

Almost two-hundred years later when 
Corregidor fell and the little group of 
gaunt American boys shuffled along, 
falling, slipping, getting up again to 
walk under the flaying butts of Japanese 
rifles and the sharp points of swords, 
their pain and heartache was eased by 
prayers and their undying faith. 

Prayers and faith were the only weap- 
ons on the Death March in that darkest 
hour of World War II. It was remi- 
niscent of that Christmas Eve in 1776, 
the bleakest moment in American His- 
tory, when a retreating General Wash- 
ington and two thousand bedraggled, 
poorly-armed patriots stood on the wind- 
swept banks of the Delaware River and 


eyed the Hessians who were celebrating 
Yuletide. For days this little band of 
patriots had gone without warm food or 
shelter and the stabbing wintry blasts 
had sapped their resistance to the danger 
point, yet this fightingest bunch of men 
that God ever breathed life into refused 
to retreat farther. 

For hours, kneeling in the damp snow, 
they prayed for Divine guidance. Then 
they shoved off. It was a hazardous 
trip in flatbottomed boats, as huge ice 
barriers swirled viciously making row- 
But faith 
prayer are powerful weapons. The bat- 
tle lasted than twenty 
Thousands of Hessian 


ing all but impossible. and 
minutes. 
troops sur- 
rendered, beaten to the draw. An un- 
heard of amount of supplies fell into 
General Washington’s hands. It was the 
turning point in America’s War I. 
When fell Allied 
hopes were at their lowest ebb, young 
James Worthington of Atlanta, Georgia 


less 


Corregidor and 


At every great crisis in our 
history the American people 


have asked for Divine aid — 
and always have received it. 
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trudged home from Sunday School 
Jimmie was too old to cry and too young 
to join the fighting forces, yet he car- 
ried a man’s size ache in his heart and 
a lump in his throat. 

By the time Jimmie reached home he 
had made some pretty definite plans for 
winning the war. Plans developed rapid- 
ly and within 10 days after the fall 
of Bataan thirty young boys from 11 to 
14 were banded together in what they 
termed “The Bataan Prayer Band.” 

Every Sunday, and many, many days 
in between, the little group met for 
prayer. James wrote to the leaders for 
whom they prayed and the 30 boys 
signed the letters. Today they have re- 
ceived 80 personal letters from the 
Allied war leaders and 37 persghally 
inscribed photos, sent from all parts of 
the world. 

General Eisenhower, just before the 
invasion of Italy, wrote the boys, “With 
every man spiritually prepared for the 
desperate tasks ahead of us, we will 
crush the last offenses that, the forces of 
evil can erect. The Boys’ Bataan Prayer 
Band of Atlanta are definitely contrib- 
uting toward that end.” 

Lieutenant General Roy S. Geiger, 
who commanded the Marines on Guam, 
said he first heard from the boys during 
the thick of. the fighting for the island. 
“It is in part the realization that there 
are millions of you which makes us sure 
the ideals and institutions for which we 
are now fighting are highly worth while 
and will continue to be cherished and 
preserved for years to come,” he wrote 
the boys. 

On August 2, 1942, when America’s 
Navy in the Jap infested Pacific was a 
skeleton fleet, Admiral Nimitz heard 
that his name had been added to the 
Bataan Prayer Band list and he hastened 
to reply, “The prayers of these boys tor 
ultimate victory will be answered.” 

Dozens and dozens of other important 
letters, written at the front where the 
battle raged hottest, thanked the boys 
and requested that they continue to pray 
them and for the Allied 


forces. 


for armed 

As quickly as Major General Edward 
P. King, surrenderer of Bataan, reached 
the States, he flew to Atlanta to thank 
the boys in person for their prayers. 

Dozens of the Heroes of Bataan, who 
survived the Death March and returned 
to the States, have called in person to 
thank James for his prayers. 

Faith is as deeply rooted in the hearts 
of Americans as the freedom which they 
have always taken for granted. * * * 
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Dow + Let Them Down 


By Lindsley F. Kimball 


PRESIDENT, UNITED 


N the roof of a Philadelphia 
USO it was often cool during 
the summer. One night a new 

group of patients from the Valley Forge 

General Hospital were there for danc 

ing. The music was slow and dreamy, 

the girls wore long evening dresses. 
Johnny turned to his partner and 
asked: “Is there a moon tonight?” 
“T think will 


“Yes, there’s a little piece of it peeping 


there be,” she said. 
out of a cloud.” 

“That’s good,” 
face to the sky. “That’s good 


he said, turning his 
, he re- 
peated softly. 

For Johnny was blind and could not 
see the winking stars and the peeping 
moon. 

When people ask me why USO is 
still operating, even though the war is 
over, Johnny, the blind 
boy, who wanted a junior hostess to 


I remember 


SERVI 


ICE ORGANIZATIONS, 


INC. 


describe the sunset to him. I remember 
the boy in Percy Jones Hospital, anx 
iously wondering if his girl would mar 
ry him in spite of his scarred face. | 
remember the thousands of young men 
who are still convalescing in our hos- 
pitals, and I marvel that people can 
torget so soon. 

Today the work for the wounded is 
one of the most 


important parts of 


USO’s continuing job. There are 156 
USO clubs near the great Army, Navy 
and Veterans Administration hospitals. 
They’re homelike places, these clubs, 
and convalescent men still unable to go 
home visit them in their off-duty hours, 
dropping in to play the piano, or paint 
a picture, or read or talk with a mother 
ly volunteer. So often there is anxiety 
in their voices and worry about getting 
a job or getting married. No Pollyanna 


attitude can aid a man who has hooks 
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for hands or missing arms. But the 
friendly acceptance of him as a person, 
and not a convalescent, as an individual 
and not a case, is a source of comfort 
and reassurance. This the USO volun- 
teers can give him. And there are men 
who have never yet left the wards of 
the hospitals, who deserve a break in 
the endless days of waiting to go home, 
and who can now look forward to the 
arrival of USO junior hostesses to play 
games with them, or put on a dance. 
And while USO-Camp Shows units 
covered the globe during the war years, 
a major part of their present work to- 
day is in the hospitals in this country, 
and doctors report some minor miracles 
of recovery after the visit of an hila- 
troupe. During 1947, all USO- 
Camp Shows work will be in hospitals, 
with the exception of a few units serv- 
ing men overseas, principally in Japan. 


rious 


Army Still Large 
the wounded there are 
many other men whom USO serves to- 


But besides 


day. Over a million and a half will 
still be in uniform through 1947. Some 
of them are low-point older men, in- 
ducted during the last days of combat. 
3ut the majority are new troops, young- 
sters in.their late ‘teens who are now 
the defense of this coun- 
transition period. Many 


responsible for 
try during the 
are in training in the big camps, others 
are overseas. They have much leisure 
time in comparison with the men who 
trained for combat, time in which to 
worry over the interruption in their 
plans for college, the job opportunities 
they are missing, the home they want 
to establish. Surely they need the USO 
as much, if not more, than their older 
For them USO is not a 
wayside station on the path to glory. 
It’s home itself while they are in the 


brothers did. 


armed forces. 

We feel it is our job to provide for 
service men of different ages the outlets 
and opportunities for 
that make a happier soldier. The self- 
take different 
For the wounded, USO provides the 
slow and easy music, arts and crafts, 
quiet games. For the youngsters it ar- 
what they want—juke 
boxes with wild swing music for the 
constant dancing, strenuous sports con- 
tests, bicycle parties and picnic-hikes 
and all the activities which fulfill the 
needs of exuberant youth. 

Some of the youngsters are stationed 
in Alaska and Newfoundland, Bermuda 
and the Caribbean. Others are in 
Hawaii and the Philippines. And in 


self-expression 


expression may forms. 


ranges most 





USO 


The Hurrah of war is over 
and with thousands still in 
the services, their morale is 
more important than ever. 


\ og 
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these far-off lands they cling to the 
USO to allay their home-sickness. 

“Of course USO is needed overseas,” 
said a friend of mine returning from 
Manila. “The Army food is excellent, 
the barracks as comfortable as barracks 
anywhere. But it’s in the American tra- 
dition for a man to go somewhere when 


he gets out of work. At home he wants 
to go to a movie, or drop down to the 


corner drugstore, or go to see a girl. 
He’s not going to sit around the house 
And away from home, if 
sit 


all evening. 
he’s healthy, he’s not going to 
around an Army barracks. He’s going 
to make a beeline for the USO, where 
he can find American hamburgers and 
ice cream, and movies and girls.” 

With the lifting of war-time restric- 
tions many wives have followed their 
husbands overseas to Hemisphere points, 
and to Hawaii. Here at home USO is 
still for 


wives, who are welcome at all its clubs. 


doing a job service men’s 
If they are in need of advice or as- 
sistance on more serious problems, they 
may go to the USO-Travelers Aid. And 
the station lounges for their husbands 
are kept going so that men traveling 
to camp, or returning home from 
combat zones can stop off for a shave, 
a shower, a snack or a nap. 

This, then, is USO today. It’s smaller 
than in the past, for USO is prompt 
in curtailing such clubs as are out- 
moded because of troop shifts or camp 
3ut it’s still on the job, under 
mandate from the American people. 


closings. 


To continue its services, as President 
Truman and the Secretaries of War 
and Navy have requested, USO will 
therefore seek $19,000,000 in a cam- 
paign this fall. At the same time, Com- 
munity Chests in more than 800 cities 
will also seek funds for the fulfillment 
of local health, welfare and recreation 
needs. The total needed throughout the 
country to maintain the hospitals, clin- 
ics, family guidance services, whole- 
some recreational facilities in these 
cities is $162,000,000 and this is the 


2\ 


total goal of all Community Chest 
drives. Of this amount, some $11,000,- 
000 will come to USO, for our young- 
sters in uniform are part of the 
community too, even though they are 
temporarily away from home. 

I ask the cooperation of all Kiwa- 
nians in these two federated appeals. I 
ask this, that I need not 
belabor the point too hardily, for the 
recerd of Kiwanis clubs in this country 


knowing 


who have, through individual members 
or local units, supported wholeheartedly 
every patriotic and community appeal 
is magnificent. Today, 35,720 Kiwanians 
are on boards of local agencies such as 
Community Chests, 
councils, youth organizations and other 
civic groups. Last year alone, $742,- 
210,051.50 worth of war bonds 
stamps were sold by Kiwanis 


hospitals, safety 


and 
clubs. 
Your members collected over two and a 
half aid the 
infantile paralysis, cancer and 
similar drives during 1945, and you 
five and one half million 


million dollars to great 


other 
raised over 
dollars for other home front activities, 
including the National War Fund, by 
which USO was then supported. 

In USO’s throughout the 
Kiwanis members have served since the 
first clubs opened in 1941. Your clubs 
have Sunday dinners and 
Sunday night suppers, giving gaiety 
and companionship to homesick men. 
You at snack bars, and 
talked with the wounded, and gone out 


country 


sponsored 


have served 
with mobile units to isolated outposts. 
You’ve been fathers and big brothers 
to the men in uniform. 


Praises Kiwanis Record 

This is a proud record. And we hope 
you will throw the whole weight of 
your allegiance and your able efforts 
behind the USO and Community Chest 
drives this fall. 

If your club wishes to assist, it is 
important to get in touch with the Com- 
munity Chest campaign committee in 
Chest cities and with your local USO 
campaign committee or state chairman 
regarding rural areas or cities in which 
there is no Chest or in which USO is 
not affiliated. And you as an individual 
can continue to help USO. Its clubs 
still. need male “fathers by 
proxy” to the youngsters in uniform. 
The boys who have never been away 
from home before need the home hos- 
pitality that your families provide—and 
doubly so do the wounded. 

And so we ask, when your turn 
comes, that you support the USO and 
your Community Chest. xk 


hosts, 
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TOM BROWN AND 667 
TOM 


Phey 


BROWN and 667 are both high class mechanics. 
are both union men and both family men. They are 


of equal skill and both want to get along in the world and 


rear their children and give them a 
good start in life. gasses CHER Ye MT 
fom Brown gets sixty dollars a ¥%6 onl a) 





week, but poor 667 gets a hundred in 
his pay envelope every Saturday night. 

667 works with a thousand other men 
n a big tactory where he is not known 
by any of his employers. He is only a 
number on the pay roll; a number like 
the one on the striped jacket of a convict, or the number 
stenciled on a box car. He wouldn't know one of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors if he met him on the street, 
and the board member certainly would not recognize 667 
as one of his employes. 

667 lives in one of a long row of dingy company houses 
all exactly alike, with only ten square feet of front and back 
both grassless. 


yard, His children play ball in the street 


and gather in gangs with other children whose fathers are 
similarly employed 

667 goes on strike from time to time, although he has no 
particular grievance except such as is fanned by labor agi 
tators who made speeches at his union meetings. In some 
way 667 does not quite understand, they leave hate in his 
heart for the soulless corporation which puts a number on 
him and makes him pull the lever of a time clock as he 
goes in and out of the factory. 

Tom Brown is different. He works in a small factory in 
a small town, where one of the Jones boys who own the 
“Bill.” 


When Bill goes through the shop, he stops a minute to talk 


place calls him “Tom,” and he calls the Jones boy 


to Tom and ask how his son is doing in high school, or how 
the sick little girl is coming along, and reminds him that 
if he is short of money, he will be glad to help out. 

Tom owns his little home, and while it is not all paid for, 
he 1s riding easy on the building loan, and with his monthly 
payments he will have a paid up home in a few more years. 
He has a lawn with shade trees and a kitchen garden in 
the rear with fruit trees and a few berries. A dozen hens 
cluck happily in his chicken yard, and the vegetables, fruits, 
eggs and chickens make a big difference in his food bills. 

He, too, belongs to the union, but if he does not think 
nis pay is all it should be, he talks to Bill about it and knows 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


that 


friends. He is not fooled by labor agitators, and the labor 


Bill will do the right thing by him because they are 


agitators waste little time among men like Tom. They have 
their homes to pay for, their children are doing well in the 
school where they study in the same classes and play on 
the same teams with the boss’s sons. 

Tom is smart enough to feel sorry for poor 667 and to 
his dollars 


compensate him for poor living conditions for himself and 


realize that forty extra pay is not enough to 
his family. 


Tom is a happy and contented citizen. Poor 667 is ag’in 
the government; ag’in the bosses; ag’in the wealthy people 
and ag’in everything, forgetting that the fault is as much 
his because he does not throw up his job in the big factory 
in the big city and find a job in a small factory in a small 
town where at the end of the year he will have as much in 
cash and a million times more in contentment. 

All this is from the viewpoint of Tom Brown and poor 
667. If the boss of the big factory does not see in it also 
the necessity for changing 667 into a name on the pay roll 
and a personal friend, he is blind to his own best interests. 
It can be done. 

Sut it can be done only by decentralizing the big factory 
and establishing many small factories in small towns where 
living conditions are conducive to the best interests of the 
workers. 

oO 


There are just as many things to laugh at as there 


are to cry over, and laughing ts a lot more fun. 


FIVE DOLLAR EGGS 


HOW would you like to pay five dollars for an egg 
You 


happened in Germany after the first war. It has happened 


sand- 


wich ? wouldn’t? You jolly well may have to! It 
in China and in Bulgaria since the last 
war, and it could easily happen right 
the United States. 


sandwich wouldn’t have a 


here in Canada or 
That 
single thing 


at a quarter now hasn’t. It would have 


vers) 
C8s 


in it that the egg sandwich 


the same number of calories, the same 





number of vitamins and the same amount 
of lettuce. The egg sandwich wouldn't 
have changed a particle. 
It would be the five dollar bill which had changed. In 
such an event, the man who sold you that five dollar sand- 
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wich would have paid two dollars for his loaf of bread, and 
a dollar and a half for his egg, and he would have to charge 
five dollars in order to make a profit. 

Fantastic, you think? Nothing fantastic or impossible 
about it. It can and will happen if you don’t do something 
about it. They call it “inflation” and it means that you have 
to pay more and more money for less and less goods. This 
progresses steadily until the value of the paper of which the 
money is made is greater when the paper is plain than after 
it has been engraved. 

All the laws passed by parliament or congress cannot stop 
it. They can slow it down, but only you can stop it cold. 
You and all the other “you’s” in our two countries. In other 
words, the stinger can be pulled out of the tail of inflation 
only by the ultimate consumer and that is you. 

How? Simplest thing in the world. Stop buying things 
you do not need. Pay no more than the just and lawful 
price of any article of merchandise. Keep out of the black 
market. Work harder at your job. Produce more goods 
and give the public better service. 

You are in the front of this battle line. Hold that line 
for just one year and you will have inflation licked to a 
standstill. Don’t worry about the other fellow. Hold the 
Uurge the man next to you and the 
It can 


line in your place. 
woman who lives next door to do the same thing. 
be done. IT MUST BE DONE! It will be done because 
the people of Canada and the United States are thinking 
people and are not going to allow inflation to stampede them. 

Let parliament and congress gee and haw—even let them 
heehaw, as they frequently do. No matter how lax or how 
tight the laws they make, you and others like you are the 
only ones who can lick inflation! 

Oo 
“It’s time for me to go home and explain to my wife.” 


“Explain what?” 
“How do I know?” 


SCHOOL TEACHERS AGAIN 

SOMEWHERE in the United States or Canada today a 
school teacher is inspiring a boy to be president or premier. 
That may be your boy. 

The second greatest influence in the 
life of your child is his teacher. His 
mother comes first, of course. But in 
most cases the teacher ranks ahead of 
the father in influencing his future. 

All over the United States and Can- 
ada, of teachers are aban- 
doning their profession and turning to 
jobs which are more profitable. The big 
job of every organization interested in the welfare of the 
children of this continent is to bring pressure to bear on 
legislative bodies to increase the salaries of teachers to the 
point where the teaching profession is as well paid as any 
other profession which requires the same long years of 
preparation. 

But even an increase in salary will not solve the prob- 
lem in many cities. The social and professional status of the 
teachers of the community must be raised to the same level 
as that of lawyers, doctors, architects and other professional 
people. Teachers must be made to feel that they are appre- 
ciated by the parents and the public, or it is only a matter 
of time until all the best teachers are lost to other professions. 

Teachers’ colleges are very much distressed over the few 


thousands 
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registrations of future teachers. This is due largely to the 
fact that our present-day teachers, instead of encouraging 
their students to take up teaching as a profession, are influ- 
encing them—either deliberately or unconsciously—against 
it as a life work because of the discouragingly little appre- 
ciation and remuneration they receive. 

Kiwanis lays great emphasis on youth work of every 
description. The character of our young people is largely 
moulded in the schools, and the finished product depends 
almost entirely on the character of the teachers who have 
inspired or discouraged those children. 

Kiwanis should put all the pressure possible on legislative 
groups to increase teachers’ salaries to the point where they 
can afford to teach in our public schools. Adequate pen- 
sions should be provided to take care of them when their 
teaching years are ended. 

Our teachers’ lives must be made socially secure so that 
they may give their full time, energy and thought to train- 
ing and inspiring our children for greater achievement. 

oO 


Nothing ages so gracefully as laziness. 


CLUB HISTORIES 


BY the time a Kiwanis club is ten years old, some one should 
be appointed to write its history. Men die; men forget; 
dates are elusive and facts are soon forgotten. 

Before us is one of the finest examples 
of club history which has come to this 
desk. It was written by an enthusiastic 
old timer, T. H. 
entitled “Twenty Years in Algona.” 


Chrischilles, and is 


We are using this fine book as an 
example of a defect peculiar to Kiwanis 
club stationery, Kiwanis histories, Ki- 





wanis bulletins and such. When we 


read this history, we were under the impression that the club 
Then we remembered that the Wisconsin 
club was at AlgoMa. 


was in Wisconsin. 


Because of frequent mention of Fort Dodge and Mason 
City, we then looked in the International Directory of 
Kiwanis under Iowa, and there was the Algona club. 

This blithe ignoring of the addition of the state to the 
name of the club is not at all uncommon in Kiwanis literature. 
Our club feels that there is only one Hollywood, and that 
one in Florida, but the rest of the world seems to feel: that 
the Hollywood in California is important, too. 

It would be a good thing if every Kiwanis club writer 
would bear this in mind and always mention state or province 
in club bulletins, on letterheads and in club histories. 

Chris did a beautiful job writing his club’s history. That 
it was a labor of love is proved by a couple of paragraphs 
from the introduction: 

“As I look back over the years during which I have been 
associated with the Algona Kiwanis club, I can truthfully say 
that some of my most cherished friendships have had their 
beginnings right around these selfsame tables. The food has 
. . but the true spirit of 
camaraderie has always been present. 

. member of this club, I urge that you 
cultivate the closer acquaintance of each and every fellow 


been good, bad, and indifferent 
“To the newer . 


Kiwanian seated around these tables. Here are men gathered 
from every trade and profession of life and from whom you 
may tap rich springs of friendship and inspiration. 

“This, I repeat, is the chief value of all service clubs. 
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Left to right around table at Chicago Board meeting, August 10-11; Trustees Harrison U. 
Wood, Racine, Wisc., Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Mass., John E. Gorsuch, Denver, Colo., Paul 
G. James, Des Moines, lowa, Orville R. Maxfield, Fort Wayne, Ind., W. D. Cotton, Rayville, 
La., Treasurer J. Belmont Mosser, St. Marys, Pa., Secretary O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Ill., 
Vice Pres. John M. Burden, K.C., Riverdale, Toronto, Canada, President J. N. Emerson, Pull- 
man, Wash., Vice President Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., Salisbury, N. C., Imm. Past 
President Hamilton Holt, Macon, Ga., Trustees Lee F. Campbell, Middlesbore, Ky., J. Hugh 
Jackson, Palo Alto, Calif., Don H. Murdoch, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, Joe O. Naylor, 
San Antonio, Tex., George H. Lowe, Ogden, Utah, and Thomas L. Husse'ton, At'antic City, N. J. 
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Pullman, Wash., home club of Jay Emerson, held a post inaugural party honoring Jay and HE first International Board 

Mrs. Emerson. Jay's family needed no introduction to the ‘340 Kiwanians and their ladies meeting of the new administra- 

from 113 clubs in the Pacific-Northwest Dist. From left to right, they are: Mrs. Robert tive year was the hich spot of 
* de " 5 I 


Emerson, daughter-in-law, Jay’s son, Robert, member of the Pullman club, Mrs. Emerson, 


J. N., daughter Frances and her husband Wyman Cox, Past Pres. of the Pullman club. Pres. Jay's very active first three 


months in office. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, all committee appointments 
had been made and plans laid for the 
entire year. This meeting was excep 
tionally successful, having been preceded " 
by two months of almost solid attend 
ance on Jay’s part at the International 
office where he studied both the person- 
nel and the problems with which he is 
to associate himself this year. 

Jay’s first public address was before 
a large audience of the Kiwanis Club 
of Chicago. What he had to say about 
the advantages of private enterprise re- 
ceived not only wide local publicity but 

- was sent throughout the country by the 
wire services. The meeting at which he 
made this address very appropriately 
was the one where the Chicago Club 





presented its annual university scholar- 


Pres. Jay Emerson was principal speaker at the Chicago Kiwanis Club when its first an- 
nual scholarship was awarded. Left to right: Marion Kudlick, Gov., Illinois-Eastern lowa 
Dist., Pres. Jay Emerson, Richard Wells, University of Illinois scholarship winner, Wells drs. 
Albade, Pres. of the Chicago club, O. E. Peterson, Intl. Secy., and Joe Naylor, Trustee activities concerning young people. 


ship award, the appropriateness being 
due to Jay’s great interest in Kiwanis 
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CAMBRIDGE GIVEN 

BACK TO THE INDIANS : 

The historic city of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, recently completed a nine-day 
100th anniversary. 
Naturally the Kiwanians of this city 


celebration of its 





Kiwanians of Cambridge, Massachusetts were very helpful in making 
a success of the Cambridge Centennial celebration. 
a part of the cast which portrayed the sale of the lands on which 
the city of Cambridge and the surrounding cities and towns now 
stand to Colonial Governor Winthrop by the Sachem Indian tribe. 


voted to do all they could to make the 
city’s centennial celebration a complete 
success. The club was assigned one of 
the feature parts in a pageant program 
which was planned to show the progress 
made since the time when Indians owned 
the land. The Kiwanians depicted the 
sale of the lands on which the city of 
Cambridge and the surrounding present- 
day cities and towns now stand, to 
Colonial Governor Winthrop by the 
Sachem tribe of Indians. The Kiwan- 
ians, their wives and some ten or twelve 
of their younger children, making a cast 
of forty, appeared in full Indian regalia, 
even to beads and feathers, and as a 
result of conscientious time and effort 
put into the preparation for the scene, 
the performances at the stadium received 
great acclaim from the many thousands 
of witnesses. The final scene was most 
impressive. In it Kiwanian Dana 





Squires, playing the part of Rev. John 
Eliot, read the 23rd Psalm to the tribe 
of Indians assembled, translated in the 
Indian tongue. This was followed by 
the singing of “Old Hundredth,” with 
Rev. John Eliot leading the Indians. As 
the Indians marched off 
the field, single file, the 
pageant chorus of more 
than 100 voices took up 
the refrain of “Old Hun- 
dredth.” Then, the 
Kiwanis Float Committee 
turned in an 


too, 


equally 
splendid performance. Ki_ 
wanian Al Klauer pro- 
cured a suitable truck and 
proceeded to build a float. 
After the framework was 
constructed, was 
in the form of a boat, the 
committee worked labori- 


which 


ously decorating it. Ki- 
wanis ensignias were dis- 
played fore and aft with 
Here we see = scenes showing the objec- 
tives of Kiwanis strung 
between them. A group 
of the pageant Indians riding the float 
added to its effectiveness. 
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NOT A CURE BUT 
A PREVENTIVE 


The consummation of eighteen months 
of effort by the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, came recently when 
they formally presented a Mobile X-ray 
unit to the Tuberculosis Association of 
Allen County. Early in 1945 a commit- 
tee was appointed to select a fitting 
project for club action. They finally de- 
cided on a Mobile X-ray Unit that 
would be used free of charge in all 
schools of Allen County and would be 
available for industrial plants at a nom- 
inal fee. Over $20,000 was raised in a 
ten day intensive campaign during May, 
1945. An order was immediately placed 
with the General Electric Company for 
the unit. The presentation followed a 
50 car parade from the edge of the city 
limits. About 250 Kiwanians and guests, 
including city and county officials, of- 
ficers of the Fort Wayne Medical Asso 
ciation, county and city school officials 
and four pupils from each high school of 
the county, were present at a luncheon. 
The unit was presented to Dr. Maurice 
the Allen 
Association, by 


R. Lohman, President of 


County Tuberculosis 
Walter Lupke, Kiwanis 
1945, whose personal interest and en 


President in 


thusiasm did much to make the drive a 
success. Following the meeting, each 
high school pupil attending was X-rayed 
in a demonstration of the equipment in 
use. The Unit was then placed on dis- 
play for a week in the Court House 
the 
schools this unit will be used at all the 
public the 
for 


Square. Following opening of 


and parochial schools of 


county where these examinations 
tuberculosis will replace the old patch 
The unit 


X-ray equipment mounted in a stream- 


tests. consists of modern 





In order to develop some project which would better the community and would also involve 4-H boys 


and girls, the Kiwanians of Grand Rapids, Michigan purchased 30,000 pine seedlings for a 


roup of 


30 boys and girls from farm homes. These seedlings have been planted on their own farms in places 
where the soil was badly eroded, or in low places where an attempt was to be made to reclaim the land. 
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lined bus. The bus will be staffed by 
personnel of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. It will use two-inch square film 


and is equipped with dressing rooms, 
fluorescent lighting and electric heaters. 
It will be available for a nominal fee to 
all industries of the county and it is the 
the Association that within a 


few years all adults in the county will 


hope o1 


have been X-rayed. 





Kiwanians of the Hyde Park Chicago, Illinois club recently spent 
an interesting evening visiting the “Harvester Farm" of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company at the Museum of Science and Industry. 


CONSERVATION IS 

ONLY ANSWER 

Nearly 1200 business men in the State 
of Montana now have a vivid realiza- 
the 


and resources conservation in their state 


tion of importance of agriculture 
was 
Ki- 
campaign to bring 
the United 


conservation 


as a result of a movement which 


Bozeman, Montana, 


The 


business 


begun by the 


wanis club. 
home to men of 
States the importance of 
started with the Kiwanis International 
Agriculture Committee. The committee, 
with the aid of the Ford-Ferguson pro- 
duced picture “It Can Happen Here,” 
the 


Kiwanis 


the and turned program 


stage 
over to the 
Montana took the assignment seriously 
B. Tootell, chairman 


set 
various districts. 
and Kiwanian R. 
of the Montana 


Committee 


District Agriculture 
director of the State 
Extension took the lead and 


arranged a warmup meeting in Boze- 


and 


service 


man, his home town, that received en- 
thusiastic response. The Bozeman club, 
and the agriculture committee in par- 
ticular, got behind him 100 percent, and 
arranged meetings throughout the state. 
A program was given before all Mon- 
tana Kiwanis clubs and each program 


was opened with a 10-minute introduc- 
tory talk followed by the showing of 
the picture “It Can Happen Here.” This 
was followed by a 20-minute talk by 
Kiwanian Tootell or M. P. Hansmeier, 
extension conservationist who has since 
joined the Bozeman club. The program 
concluded with questions from the audi- 
ence and in almost every meeting, this 
was the longest part of the program. 
the 


The picture, plus 


talks, gave the need for 


conservation a dramatic 


appeal in terms and scenes 


that struck deeply into 
the minds of business 
men, and definitely con- 
vinced them of the need 
for conservation. They 
became convinced that 
they have as great a stake 
in conservation as the 


farmer because “the farm- 
ers only farm the land, 
the land is owned by the 


pec yple.” 


PARK IS LIVING 

WAR MEMORIAL 

\s the first step of a long 
range program for a per- 
manent community recre- 
ation set-up, the Weath- 
Oklahoma, Ki- 


summer 


erford, 
wanis club this 
leased the municipal swimming pool, gave 
free swimming and diving instructions t« 
all children, provided all underprivileged 





ference of the California-Nevada District. 





Officers of the Redwood City, California Ciub winged south to Fresno recentiy for an otticers' 
They made the trip in the ‘Flying Seal'' plane owned and 
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children with season passes and greatly 
improved the safety of the pool with 
full-time life 
guards. In students of 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, 
which is located at Weatherford, were 
used as voluntary swimming instructors. 


the employment of two 


addition, six 


This program was sponsored by the 
club’s Boys and Girls Work Committee, 
consisting of Fred Dawson, chairman; 
Paul Verhines, Dr. Loyd Russell, Ralph 
Teague, Ross Flood, Lynn Good and 
Walter 


now planning a playground park for 


Luchau. These Kiwanians are 
school children and committee members 
are ngw investigating possibilities for 
the purchase of a plot of ground to be 
used for that This park will 
be a memorial to those who were lost 


in World War IL. 


A BALL PAYS 
BIG DIVIDENDS 


Oneonta, New York Kiwanians recently 


purpose. 


presented to Fox Hospital a check for 
$500 to be used in equipping four new 
This 


sented the profits from the club’s first 


wards for children. sum repre- 


annual ball. This contribution will take 
care of the cost of half the equipment 
for these four rooms, providing such 
articles as beds, cribs, chairs, and stands. 
However, the club has guaranteed to 
provide additional funds for complete 
equipment. When finished there will be 
one room for boys, one for girls, one for 


semi-private patients and one equipped 


as an admission ward. 





con- 





furnished for the occasion by National Motor Bearing Co. 
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sin, Kiwanis club in cooperation with 
the state motor vehicle department and 
other organizations. Car after car loaded 
almost to overflowing with happy young 
sters made a colorful display as they 
paraded through the streets led by the 
Stevens Point band in their snappy red 
and black uniforms. The Zor Camel 
Patrol from Madison, ridden by Oriental 
beauties, a team of oxen and covered 
wagon, horseback riders, and a _ long 
string of bright colored buses all added 
variety and interest to the event. The 
2,000 youngsters were busy every mo 
ment of their stay and were given an 
opportunity to visit all points of interest 
at the Dells when they weren't attend 
ing sessions of the congress. Much oi 
the success of the congress can be 
credited to Kiwanian K. K. Johnson and 


his committeemen who spent many hours 





Hon. Bernard M. Baruch as he accepted the New York City club's annual citation to an outstanding lining up accommodations, 
citizen from George E. Sokolsky, noted author and columnist. Charles E. Grimsey, club president, looks on. 


CITATION TO 

BERNARD M. BARUCH 

In the presence of an over-flow attend- 
ance at a recent New York City club 
meeting Bernard M. Baruch accepted 
that club’s annual citation award to an 
outstanding citizen. The citation was 
presented to Mr. Baruch by Kiwanian 
George E. Sokolsky, noted author and 
columnist, who closed his presentation 
address with the words “I present to you 
this award, not only in behalf of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, but 
in behalf of all the Kiwanis clubs of 
\merica.” 

SCHOOL SAFETY 

PATROL CONGRESS 

Youngsters came from all points of 
Wisconsin to attend the Third Wiscon- . : : 

sin School Safety Patrol Congress, spon- The Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec's Boys and Girls Work Committee under the chairmanship of 


, : Tae : g es Kiwanian James J. Cosgrove, staged its annual aquatic meet for underprivileged boys and girls at 
sored by the Wisconsin Dells, Wiscon- the Notre Dame des Graces Community Hall in Montreal. 








THEIR LIVES ARE 

BRIGHTER NOW 

l’ennies, nickels and dimes dropped into 
the glass jars placed on counters of 
many busy stores by Kiwanians of the 
Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, club are being used to purchase 
hook projectors which will make the life 
of many a helpless veteran at West Rox 
bury Hospital a little brighter. Patients 
at the hospital who can sit up or move 
around have a hard time finding amuse 
ment, but it is almost impossible to 





entertain those who must stay flat on 
their backs all the time. This book pro- 
jector, which the Kiwanians purchased, 





Pe als - inti ‘ is an answer to the problem. Through 

The committee on Kiwanis Education and the Board of Directors of the Kerrville, Texas club were hosts = fee me ees i ae 
recently to the new members inducted into the club during the last six months. The occasion was a 4 compact machine which uses films in 
picnic, featuring barbecue with all the trimmings, and was staged at the country home of the president, ates ¢ " : , - é ‘ i 
which overlooks the beautiful Guadalupe River and the city of Kerrville. tead of books, it flashes two printed 
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pages at a time on the ceiling, so those 
who are in bed may read comfortably 
“Pages” are controlled by a regulator 
which rests on the patient’s bed, all he 


has to do is press a button when he 
wants to “turn the page” or go back to 
button 
turn When 


a group of Kiwanians recently visited 


re-read some passage. Another 


the projector on and off. 


the hospital bringing with them the new 
hook projector, it can well be imagined 
how welcome they were. One of the 
patients, James G. Cummings of Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, was the first to try 
out the new projector and according to 
him it was a huge success. Veterans in 
the other beds in his ward craned their 
necks to read, and got very enthusiastic 
over the prospect of reading the 60 books 
the projector. Every- 
Bible to light 


romance and non-fiction are 


presented with 


thing from the fiction, 
miysteries, 
included in the film library and the 
Kiwanians promise to furnish the vets 


with additional reading material. 


CANADIAN UNITY 


AT OTTAWA 
\n event of more than ordinary interest 
vas a recent meeting of the Kiwanis 


Club of Ottawa, Ontario, when the Chief 
lustice of Canada, the Honorable Thi- 
baudeau Rinfret, delivered a_ splendid 
address striking a note for Canadian 
unity. The Chief Justice challenged all 
Canadians to work together in a spirit 
of cooperation in an effort to solve the 


present day problems. 


ANOTHER KEY CLUB 

FOR LEWISTON, ME. 

The Lewiston, Maine, High School Key 
Club, at a recent meeting, was pre- 
sented with its official club charter, an 
engraved gavel and gong, and each of 
the 27 members received his Key Club 
Kiwanis 
Club of This 


Key Club is the second to be organized 


from their sponsors the 


pin 
\uburn-Lewiston, Maine. 


by these Kiwanians, the first was organ- 
last the Little 
High School. These Kiwanians feel that 
Key Clubs is of 


great value in the spreading of Kiwanis 


ized year in Edward 


the organization of 


principles, and the clubs will prove to 
be most beneficial to the students, schools 
and communities. The Auburn-Lewiston 
club has the distinction of being the first 
club in the New England District to 
sponsor the organization of Key Clubs 
and these members intend to continue 


their work in this new field. 
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AMARILLO SETS UNIQUE ATTENDANCE RECORD 


By CHARLES R. FREDERICK 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 


For those who think 100 per cent 
attendance over any great period of 
time by a club of any great size is out- 
side the realm of reality, the record set 
by the Amarillo, Texas club ought to 
With more than 200 


members, they have maintained a per- 


prove interesting. 


fect record for an entire year. And since 
attendance is the backbone of Kiwanis, 
every club ought to study the Amarillo 
achievement. 

It must be 
has ever served on a committee of any 
kind that but 
just hard work itself and a sincere desire 


obvious to anyone who 


hard work is necessary, 
to accomplish the job won't bring per 
fect without 
other factors. 
Past President of the Amarillo club, who 


attendance two 


Hudson, 


results in 
Jim Immediate 
fvas prexy when the record was made, 
says that their success was based upon 
three requirements: a true spirit of 
good fellowship throughout the club, 
loyal cooperation with the president and 
and the aforementioned 


other officers, 


hard work consisting of continuous 
phone calls, long distance calls, letters 
and telegrams to absentees. 

When this club completed two con 
secutive months of perfect attendance 
hardly without trying, the Board of 
Directors and then the members voted 
to go on record as striving for perfect 
attendance for the next ten months. The 
entire attendance committee at the time 
was made up of members who were 
thoroughly attendance minded. Walter 
Joe Atkins was chairman and his helpers 
were Bill Gray, Leslie Stephens, Fred 
Miller, Cy Clemmons, Dr. L. M. Griffin, 
John Harris, Thornton Prugh, Buster 
Sharp and Ralph Orsburn. If you think 
that is a large committee, remember 
that the club has more than 200 members 
—engugh to make four average Kiwanis 


clubs. 


MILWAUKEE HAS 

ITS EYES OPENED 

A sure way to impress club members 
with the importance of soil conservation 
was discovered by Kiwanians of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin when they conducted 
a conservation tour, visiting farms in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee. Early one 
morning the Kiwanians met at a given 
place and began their tour by visiting 
a farm where they viewed contour strip 


COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


The club meets on Monday and im- 
mediately after each meeting the assis- 
tant secretary prepared a list of absen- 
tees and placed it in the hands of the 
committee before the day was over. The 
absentees were then urged by personal 
call each day to attend another club 
meeting in the same town. 

But the 
was kept down by what was called the 
This 


plan provides that whenever a member 


even number of absentees 


“attendance insurance policy.” 
knows that he will not be able to attend 
the next Monday's meeting, he makes 
up in advance by attending another 
club’s meeting the weék before. 

Even this was only part of the Ama- 
rillo program which Jim Hudson him- 
self worked on very closely with his 
The bulk of the 


were made up in the manner just de- 


coninittee. absences 


scribed, but the big problem was the 


man who went out of town. Before 


every such member went away, he had 
to give his itinerary to the club secre- 


tary who assigned him to a committee 


member. The committeeman wrote, 
wired, and phoned him every day of 
the week until the week’s attendance 


was completed. 
The success of the plan was based 


upon the fact that no member could for- 


get—and no member could let his 
“sponsor” down. 
There were some close shaves and 


some long and fast automobile driving 
to get to a meeting when the telegraphic 
or telephonic reminder arrived, but in 
every case the absentee made it. Jim 
Hudson himself had to get up at three 
o'clock in the morning with his wife 
and family and return prematurely from 
a well earned vacation because there 
did not happen to be a club in that 


part of Kansas where he was staying. 


steep cropland being trans- 
pasture 


cropping, 
ferred to pasture, bottomland 
being cleared for use as cropland, a 
diversion dike to protect the bottomland 
and tree planting of an area of poor soil. 
All these excellent examples of soil 
conservation and many others seen at 
the other seven farms visited proved to 
Milwaukee Kiwanians that conservation 
farming does not mean hoarding the 
soil, but using the land wisely. 
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Junior Fat , Stock Show 


ce HIS is without question the 




































largest Junior Livestock Show 
ever held in the United States’ 
was the way Prof. E. F. Rinehart of the 


’ 


University of Idaho Extension Division, 
described the 10th annual Junior Fat 
Stock Show at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
open only to members of the 4-H clubs 
and the FFA. 

And the Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake 
City was proud to have participated 
jointly with the Chamber of Commerce 
in sponsoring and operating the show. 
Kiwanian Raymond C. Wilson served as 
president and Kiwanian Merrill Parkin 
was manager. In fact the show has been 
managed by club members since its be- 
ginning ten years ago. In order to create 
interest in the show the Kiwanis club 
conducted a prize essay contest, the sub- 
ject of which was “What My Livestock 
Project has Meant to Me” and the en- 





This seventeen-year-old Tremonton member of 
FFA takes a lot of pride in his prize-winning hog 


Beverly Elton, Cedar Valley, member of the 4-H 
Club, marcels her baby beef with a comb while 
Ardith May Hansen, of Centerfield, and Marva 
Gribble, of Gunnison find out how it is done. 


Leona Colby, Salina 4-H Club member, and Fred 
Matley, Coalville FFA, with their prize sheep. 


tertainment at one of the banquets was 
furnished by the club. 

Not only was the number the largest 
ever shown but the quality also was the 
highest. A total of 2,249 head of stock 
was exhibited. The youngsters got 
$350,285 for stock exhibited. Practically 
every FFA chapter and 4-H club in Utah 
was on hand to compete for the $3,000 
in cash prizes and other special awards. 

The Junior Fat Stock Show grew out 
of the desire of a group of men to offer 
encouragement to young livestock pro- 
ducers and this 1946 and most success- 
ful show augurs well for the future of 
the livestock industry in Utah. 
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NVERY once in a while some 


4 writer fort 


hold of a few traffic acci- 


a woman’s magazine 

gets a 
dent statistics and tries to use them to 
prove that women are safer drivers than 
us met lhe mere fact that statistics 
ve 1 v used is a confession that 


hat we men see on the streets is true 


But the trange thing is that these 
vriters use the statistics about as sensi- 
bly as women drive cars. I’m no statis 
tician myself nor am I a traffic expert, 


hut I do know when I’m being kidded 
and that’s every time I[ read an 


rticle on how statistics show that 


vomen are better drivers than men.” 
lust let me have the floor for five 
inutes, gentlemen, and [ can refute 
that statement, argument for argument 
ind statistic for statistic 

National 


Safety Council shows that twenty-seven 


(one compilation by the 


per cent of all drivers are wémen and, 


of the accidents occurring throughout 
the nation, women are involved in only 
twelve per cent of them. All well and 
good, but a user of these statistics then 


proceeds to write an article on how 


much safer that proves women drivers 
are. A percentage of accidents lower 


{ 


than the percentage of drivers means 
everything to him. But I'd like to know 
1 lot of other things before jumping 
at his conclusions 


First, of those twenty-seven per cent 
vomen drivers who were involved in 


only twelve per cent ol the accidents, 
how many drive cars regularly seven 
davs of the week, week in and week out, 
every month of the year? How many 
of them are traveling saleswomen who 
cover fifty thousand miles a year? 

\lthough they constitute twenty-seven 
per cent of the drivers of the community, 
do they do twenty-seven per cent of the 
driving? You can bet your down pay- 
ment they don’t! I think it is reasonable 
to assume on the average, taking into 
account traveling salesmen and other 
men who use their cars in business, the 
woman who drives does only about one 
third as much of it as the man driver. 
1 have no figures on this, but neither 
have the traffic statisticians, so that one 
comes out even. 

Using my estimate, then, until other 
figures come along, and assuming that 
the woman driver puts in, on an average, 
one third as much as the man, women 
drivers are twice as hazardous as men 
according to the figures that have been 
used by others to prove the contrary. 
The logic is simply this: Women, who 
constitute twenty-seven per cent of the 
drivers, if they drive only one third as 





Felix B. Streyckmans 


much, do only one third of twenty-seven 
per cent or nine per cent of the driving. 
But they are involved in twelve per cent 
of the accidents ! 

My reader is at liberty to accept my 
conclusions or that of the statistician. 
But bear in mind that the statistician 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
Mrs. Jones drove 


reasons this way: 
both drive their car. 
it eight times last year for a total of 
three hundred miles. Mr. Jones drove 
almost five hundred times for a total 
of fifteen thousand miles. In trying to 
avoid a stray dog that darted out in 
front of him, Mr. Jones swerved and 
hit a parked car. Mrs. Jones never hit 
anything. Result: one accident for Mr. 
Jones and none for Mrs. Jones. One 


Man 


woman. 


woman driver, one man driver. 
more dangerous driver than 
That, gentlemen, is just about what we 
are being told by the experts who 
compile and analyze figures. 

But, I would like to go into the matter 
of how many times other men drivers 
have had accidents trying to avoid Mrs. 


Jones just as Mr. Jones had one avoid- 


Are women better drivers than men? 
This writer says they are not, but 
next month Marion Odmark comes to 
their defense and the battle is on! 
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ing the stray dog. In other words, where 
are the statistics to show how many 
times a man driver has run into a tele- 
phone pole to avoid the unexpected 
maneuverings of a female driver ? 

Not only that, it is possible—and 
undoubtedly has happened—that a male 
driver, in avoiding a crash with a 
woman driver, will hit some other car 
driven by a man. The result of that 
would be: two male drivers involved in 
an accident and no female driver, yet 
the underlying cause was the antics of 
the woman driver. 

You can see that there are a great 
many ramifications of this subject that 


With us 


men drivers in the majority, for in- 


should be taken into account. 


stance, there is this important factor in 


figuring the mere number of times 
women and men are involved in acci- 
dents: When a man is at fault and 
strikes 


greatly on the side of his striking a car 


another car, the chances are 
driven by another man and, therefore, 
two men are debited with an accident 
3ut when a woman runs amuck and 
strikes another car, it is just as liable 
to be a man as in the man’s case but 
the score would be tie among the sexes: 
one man, one woman. How are we men 
going to win against those statistics ? 

If a way could be worked eut whereby 
the dangerous woman driver would al- 
ways strike another woman driver—or 
the careful man driver in trying to avoid 
a woman would strike another woman 
instead of a man—or if the two ladies 
who are surely going to hit something 
tomorrow afternoon would hit each other 
instead of each hitting a car driven by 
a man—then there might be some sense 
to quoting the figures. 

I think I have been fairly reasonable 
in my objections to the way incomplete 
statistics have been used against men. 
I have said nothing about the fact that 
the women drive mostly only when the 
weather is good and when they feel like 
it, whereas men are usually obliged to 
drive under all circumstances, favorable 
or otherwise. 

I know, too, of an instance where a 
particularly good looking young lady 
had an accident which the police did not 
report. She simply talked them out of 
it, pleading that her father would cut 
off her allowance and she would make 
good the damage, anyway. 

You might well ask why I have the 
nerve at this point to cite a purely 
isolated case when we are talking about 
averages and general statistics. I do it 


because one of my opponents had the 


ct dah 
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nerve, in an article that appeared in a 
woman's magazine for June, to cite the 
case of the petite young thing who 
jumped off a New York streetcar and 
into the cab of an unattended trailer- 
truck, then drove it off the streetcar 
tracks, 

I know all about that isolated case— 
and so do you. We read it in a digest 
magazine a couple of months before. 
But things like that do happen so let’s 
assume that this little gal really drove 
the big bad truck off the tracks and all 
the streetcar motormen lived happily 
ever after, just like it said in both maga- 
zines. Still, you’ve never seen anything 
like that happen, have you? Neither 
have I. But you certainly have seen a 
man take over the wheel for a strange 
woman driver who couldn’t get out of 
a difficult situation? I have, too. We've 
not only seen it, we’ve done it. But we 
didn’t get written up in any magazines, 
did we? Certainly not, because that 
sort of thing is too common. 

Everybody knows that men are help- 
ing women drivers out of tight situa- 
tions every day—but what do we get 
for our chivalry? Just cockeyed sta- 
tistics ! 

\nd statistics aren’t the only means 
these writers have of insulting our in- 
telligence. One of them pointed with 
pride to the fact that an American 
\utomobile Association study showed 
women are superior to men in vision 
and ability to distinguish colors, espe- 
cially red and green. I’d like to ask 
what that proves when we all know that 
if a woman driver has a choice between 
looking at traffic lights and the color of 
another woman’s hat, the lights might 
just as well not be there. And to show 
you that this isn’t just a wild thought 
of mine, the writer himself, later in the 
article, quotes a motor club official as 
advising women not to window-shop 
while driving! This is the man, mind 
you, who brags about women’s superior 
ability to distinguish signals. Men may 
not have as keen vision as women, but 
what they have they use on the traffic. 

\nd my gradually failing vision was 
able to note this little mishap on the 
first page of this same article: At 
the bottom of column one, it says, 

. twenty-seven per cent of the li- 
censed drivers in the country were 
women.” And only one paragraph later, 
“Holding one fifth of the drivers’ li- 
censes, women... ” 

Well, if women drivers can’t get 
better statisticians than that to defend 


them— ! x*** 

















SURETY VISION 


Foreseeing and ‘Preventing 


Possible Financial Loss 





UNLIKE TELEVISION, which deals with things that are hap- 
pening and are visible to the naked eye, SURETY VISION deals 
with things that will be visible only in the future although 
they may be occurring now — such as losses arising from 
employee dishonesty. 

Like Television, SURETYVISION requires special talent, 
knowledge and experience—the type provided by the American 
Surety organization for more than 60 years. Employers’ risks 
must be scientifically analyzed so that the Surety Bond selected 
will provide the exact protection needed by each business or 
financial establishment, institution or other employer. 


Call our agent or your own broker for information as to what 
SURETYVISION can do for you. This protection has never 
been so complete or so inexpensive as now. 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affiliate : . 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway : New York 5, N. Y. 
_ Dependable as America 
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One Year of United Nations 


(From page 3) 


our intention ? Could that same 


appeal be applied to our present-day 
human relations ? 

It must be obvious to all thoughtful 
persons that within our own boasted 
there is much that is evil, 
These 


faced with utmost 


ce mocracit 
unjust and cruel. unpalatable 
tacts ought to be 
frankness and every possible effort made 
to remove them in order that we may 
he the better fitted to cope with the 
haffing problems arising out of the 
chaos of war and the restoration of 
millions ol bt ken lives 

There is one criticism that is amply 


justified and that is that the leaders 


n the governments of the Big Four have 
heen overemphasizing the mechanics of 
the Charter and almost wholly ignoring 
ving principle Kiwanians will un- 
derstand that better were I to say that 
they have been giving primacy to mate- 
rial rather than to spiritual and huma1 
values. Too much time is spent at the 
numerous conferences quibbling over 
procedure, or tormys or voting powers, 


etc., while scarcely a voice is raised in 


the advocacy of the grand theme of the 
Charter. 

William E. Gladstone, a great Prime 
Minister of England, once described the 
Constitution of the United States as “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at 
a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man,” because it was a charter of 
liberty for the common man. So it 
might be said of the United Nations 
Charter. Nothing like it had ever be 
fore been conceived or uttered by man. 
Yet its glory, its unmatched merit goes 
unnoticed and unsung. Its formulas and 
its machinery provide material for end 
less disputations, but the essence of the 


concept remains unnoticed, or almost so. 


Like Political Parties 
It is much like political parties in both 
Canada and the United States. There 
was a time when a party stood for some 
political doctrine. Today, however, they 
are largely mere creatures of a machine 
“the organization” dominates the par- 
ty. One can understand and appreciate 
the cry of anquish wrung from the 


soul of Lincoln on the field of Gettys- 
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burg when he uttered the prayer “that 
this nation under God might have a 
new birth”—that it might be freed from 
the accummulated mass of bitterness, 
hatred and strife and born anew in a 
spirit of tolerance, brotherhood, and 
good-neighborliness. 

It was some such thought that was 
laboring in the souls and minds of those 
who drafted the United Nations Char- 
ter. The concept—the ideal—was born 
and it is the duty of all men of “good 
will” everywhere to nurture it. 

Kiwanis International adopted as one 
of its chief objectives for 1946 a more 
comprehensive understanding of this 
great historic document. To understand 
it one must catch the spirit of it. To 
intelligently measure the effect of it 
upon human affairs through the United 
Nations Assembly, one must have some 
grasp of the magnitude of the under- 
taking. It is a world-encompassing af 
fair. It presumes to reach and enrich 
the lives of all mankind everywhere, 
irrespective of race or creed. 

That it has run into difficulties is no 
matter for surprise or alarm. The scope 
of it is so vast, and the complexity of 
the field in which it operates is so intri- 
cate, that only the greatest skill in 














Congratulations to the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional on their new program to combat 
child hearing loss. 


Survevs show that from 5 to 18% of 
school aged children suffer from hearing 
impairments. Often, because these impair- 
ments have not progressed to the obvious 
stage, the child appears mentally retarded. 
His school work suffers and he is made the 
butt of cruel jokes, developing a sense of 
inferiority and becoming maladjusted. 


lf caught in time, progressive hearing 
loss can be corrected or arrested by effec- 
tive medical treatment. Kiwanis club in 
Belmar, N. J., has already helped 5,000 
children annually by donating an audiom- 
eter to the ‘schools of that community. 


May we urge every Kiwanis club to get 
behind this long range public service pro- 
gram now. 


Orchids  Kuranis 


For Combatting Child Hearing Loss! 
Belmar, N. J. Club helps 5,000 Children Annually! 
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90% of all precision studies of hearing de- 
fects are conducted on instruments supplied 
by Maico. As the Basic Instrument of 
Otology, the Maico Audiometer has behind 
it the weight of authority through long 
usage. Maico Audiometers are ruggedl\ 
built. Essential components are made of 
precious metal alloys, extending the life 
and serviceability of the instrument far 
beyond any ordinary standards. 

Every Maicc Audiometer is calibrated 
by unique special equipment and must meet 
standards which surpass those established 
by the American Standards Association. 

Ask your Maico distributor about Maico 
Audiometer and about Maico Equipment 
for the teaching of the deaf 


Phone your Maico distributor today for a 
complete plan designed to make your club’s 
program a success. He can cooperate with 
you by making available motion pictures, 
displays, and speakers who know the hear- 
ing loss problem. Your Maico distributor 
is a scientifically trained technician, quali 
fied to answer your questions and to give 
you information about hearing defects. He 
will be glad to help vou in any way he can 
to put your club’s program over. Phone 
your Maico distributor today. His knowl- 
edge and experience are at your service 


If there is no Maico distributor in your 


vicinity, write 


Dept. K-1 
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statescraft and utmost devotion, toler- 
ance and good will can bring it to 
success. 

There is one vast reservoir of strength 
which is available to all who wish it 
well, and that is the common sense and 
good will existing in the hearts of men 
everywhere. If this world is to escape 
annihilation by the atomic bomb it will 
be through the will of the ordinary folk 
in all nations determining to live to- 
gether as good neighbors. The will to 
peace is present in all nations, but large- 
ly inarticulate, and therefore, unheeded. 

The United Nations will, | 
believe, become the sounding board by 


firmly 


which voices hitherto unheard and un- 
known will speak to the whole world 
and gradually the will of the people in 


xk 


all nations will become known. 
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CLUBS 


Augusta, Kansas ....September 6 
Berea, Ohio ........ September 6 
Lewistown, Montana .September 9 
Salem, Oregon ..... September 9 


Webster City, lowa ..September 12 
Monroe, Louisiana. . .September 13 
Pittsfield, Mass. ..... September 14 
Helena, Montana ...September 19 
Martinsburg, W. Va. .September 19 
Eufaula, Alabama. ..September 23 
Baker, Oregon ..... September 24 
Plymouth, Indiana. . .September 26 
Payallup, Wash. ...September 27 
Bloomington, Illinois .September 29 
Marshalltown, lowa. .September 29 
Kansas City, Kansas... .October 3 
Statesville, 

North Carolina ..... October 3 
Burlington, New Jersey.October 4 
El Reno, Oklahoma....October 5 
Owosso, Michigan .October 18 
Corbin, Kentucky . October 21 
Guelph, Ontario .October 21 
Salem, Ohio ......... October 23 
Winamac, Indiana .October 25 
Franklin, Pennsylvania.October 27 
Alexandria, Minnesota.October 28 


3 O th CAnniversa ry 


CLUBS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. .October 24 
Troy, New York ...... October 25 
South Bend, Indiana... .October 28 
Lafayette, Indiana...September 8 
Aurora, Illinois ..... September 20 
Utica, New York..... September 23 


New Higher Pay 


for the 


Army! 











NEW PAY SCALE 


IN ADDITION TO CLOTHING, FOOD, LODGING, MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE, 
AND LIBERAL RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES 





Starting 

Base Pay 

Master Sergeant ee 
or First Sergeant | $165.00 
Technical Sergeant 135.00 
Staff Sergeant . . 115.00 
Sergeant... . 100.00 
Corporal 90.00 
Private First Class 80.00 
a. eae 75.00 


Monthly Retirement Income After: 
20 Years’ * 30 Years’ 
Service Service 
$107.25 $185.63 
87.75 151.88 
74.75 129.38 
65.00 112.50 
58.50 101.25 
52.00 90.00 
48.75 84.38 








IN ADDITION TO COLUMN ONE OF THE ABOVE: 


20% Increase for Service Overseas. 
50% Increase if Member of Flying or Glider Crews. 
5% Increase in Pay for Each 3 Years of Service. 


Highlights of Regular Army Enlistment 


1. Enlistments for 142, 2 or 3 
years. (One-year enlistments per- 
mitted for men now in the Army 
with 6 or more months of service.) 


2. Enlistment age from 18 to 34 
years inclusive (17 with parents’ 
consent) except for men now in 
Army, who may reenlist at any age, 
and former service men depending 
on length of service. 


3. A reenlistment bonus of $50 
for each year of active service since 
such bonus was last paid, or since 
last entry into service, provided re- 
enlistment is within 90 days after 
last honorable discharge. 


4. Up to 90 days’ reenlistment 
furlough with pay, depending on 
length of service, with prescribed 
travel allowance paid to home and 
return, for men now in the Army 
who reenlist within 20 days. 


5. Consult Army Recruiting Offi- 
cers for other furlough privileges. 


6. Mustering-out pay (based upon 
length of service) to all men who 
are discharged to enlist or reenlist. 


7. Option to retire at half pay 
for life after 20 years’ service—in- 
creasing to three-quarters pay after 
30 years’ service. (Retirement in- 
come in grade of Master or First 
Sergeant up to $185.63 per month 


for life.) All previous active federal 
military service counts toward re- 
tirement. 


8. Benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights assured for men who enlist 
on or before October 5, 1946. 


9. Choice of branch of service 
and overseas theater (of those still 
open) on 3-year enlistments. 


Listen to “Warriors of Peace,” 
“Voice of the Army,” “Proudly We 
Hail,’ Mark Warnow’s Army Show, 
“Sound Off,” and Major Football 
Broadcasts on your radio. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 
YOU KNOW TO 


ENLIST NOW 


AT THEIR NEAREST 
U. S. ARMY RECRUITING STATION 


A GOOD JOB FOR You 


U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





THE rN OF KIWANIS: 


Dist 1" cTi0K 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


> 


B 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
























HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 























NICOLLET 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 











NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL.MOR 


ST oe 


~KIWAN chosen 


a 





EDGEWATER BEACH nore 





5800 Block — 


Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 
Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedaie 3500 








Facing Pikes Peak 








‘BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 





jregional director 


|a long time as secretary. He 


|governor in 1933 and later 


| Montgomery, 
North 
| the Boys Clubs of 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





All Kiwanis hats off to Kiwanian Carey E. Arney of 


Marshalltown, lowa. He is 90 years old, has been 
married to the same girl for 67 years, he's been 
a Kiwanian for 24 years and is still an active 
member and he still actively manages his farm 
Here he is with that girl he married 67 years ago 


William H. 
Wilmington, 


has been promoted by 


Past District Governor 
formerly of 
Carolina, 
America and is now 
with headquarters in 
Chicago. He was a member of the Wil 
mington club for 25 years and served 
also served 
as lieutenant governor and was district 
was chair 


|man of the International Committee on 


| president of the Palatka, 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











'“Study—and Win” for 
dents in helping them to get more out 


Jewett, secretary of the Brookline, 


Underprivileged Child. 

Immediate Past President Hamilton 
Holt of Macon, Georgia, has been made 
a member of the directorate of the 
States 


whose headquarters are in 


Council, 


Nashville, 


Southern Industrial 


Tennessee. 


Dale D. Ernsberger, immediate past 


Florida, Kiwa 
nis Club has been elected vice-president 
of the Florida State 


tion. 


Jewelers Assi cla- 


Kiwanis is well represented in th 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania, Chamber of 
Commerce: Past District Governor Vi 

tor C. Diehm has been elected president 
and past president Frank Walser has 


been made vice-president. 


Fc rida 


Examiners is 


president of the 
State Board of Medical 
Dr. Frank D. Gray, 
Florida. 


The new 


member at Orlando, 


little box Kk, 


the use of stu- 


Author of a practical 


Vernon 
Mas- 
sachusetts, club and principal of Heath 
School in Brookline. His book is dedi- 


of their school work, is John 
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‘ 
cated to “The memory of the hundreds 
of boys and girls who have honored the 
writer by requesting assistance and who 
have gratefully expressed their appre- 
ciation of his guidance.” 


Rev. David Herschel Wice, rabbi of 
B'nai Jeshurun Temple in Newark and 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of New- 
ark, New Jersey, has gone to Europe 
to act as field secretary for World Union 
of Progressive Judaism. 


Kiwanian Alfred Ekern, Geneva, 
Ohio, active in boy scout work for the 
past 18 years, has been made chairman 
of the Geneva-Madison District. Ki- 
wanian Ekern is holder of the Silver 
Beaver Award, the highest tribute that 
the National Boy Scout Council awards 
outstanding 
of the 


leaders for 
the youth 


to volunteer 
service rendered to 


nation. 


Selden F. Waldo, member of the 
Gainesville, Florida club 
National President of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce at their National Con- 
Milwaukee. 


was elected 


vention held in 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Fred O. 


Eichelberger who has just completed 25 
years as City Manager of the City of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


George M. Sheets, Sales Supervisor 
of the Iowa-Illinois Electric 
Company at Iowa City, Iowa, has moved 
Iowa, to take up new 
a mar- 


Gas and 
to Shenandoah, 
duties with “Central Surveys,” 
ket analysis and sales survey organiza- 


tion. 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
Board 
of Trustees 


International 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 
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KIWANIS 


HOTELS 
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vy MINYELOUGA 


M Dashing tons fi “nese 
| CJ. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 









For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


It’s £1) inds oT 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















ia wh / / Springfield, 
Mass. 
Pertetly somite! Where Kiwanians Meet 
tality and i : Each Wedne aduae Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’] Mgr. and Kiwanian 











THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 

’ lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned, 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 














his:* HOTEL 
tMemP"" PEABODY 
'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Ktwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 



























New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. 
Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
not AL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
AN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
a ets he sre Tuesdays. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 





Kiwanis meets 


Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons, 490 
spacious mode rn rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 











The Travel Wise Stop at... 





BANGOR.* *« &* MAIN 
Famous Maine Food 


BANGOR HOUSE 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


BHEREBBEEBEEHEHEHAE SB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Wendell Sheraton 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Clarence FE. Hyde, Treas. 





















* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN .JIM GILDAY, MGR. 












In NEW YORK 
K | WANES 
headquarters are at 








potel 


F, Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 





Under Knott Management 
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STACY ADAMS | 


SHOES 






E the comfortable fit of 
the STACY-ADAMS shoes 
at COES AND STODDER. 






V3) 


STACY- ADAMS | 


Brocklen O02 Mussachusells 





Buy and Hold War Bonds 


Every bond you have helps that much to 
keep down inflation. Every time you sell a 
bond, you aid inflation. 



























Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 


. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in busin “s—you need this new 
Warner Elec, »plater. At the stroke 
of an electrificd brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects - 

you can replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, Axtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal... Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple, quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a dit of work 
Jor others, your machine can pay sor 
itself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right soee Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and Mlus- 
trated Nterature. ACT AT ONCF! 


Warner Electric Co., Dept. 3-71 
1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, It. 







= WARN , 1512 Jarvis Av., Ch’go 26, Dept. J- 7 
" Gentlemen: ” Send Free Samples att Details to: } 
Name 2 


asp 
Address. ant gud 
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Q. The directors of our club are 
divided on the question, “Does the club 


| secretary have a vote at board meetings?” 
| We want an authoritative answer. 


Club 


Board of Direc- 


A. The Standard Form for 
tors of a Kiwanis Club consists of the 


officers and elected directors. As an 


officer of the club, the secretary is an 


active. member of the Board of Direc- 
tors with every privilege that any other 
officer or director has. 

Q. A member of our club joined 
Kiwanis in 1921. We recently requested 
a Legion of Honor Certificate for him 
and were advised that he is not entitled 
to it. Why not? 

A. The Legion of Honor Certificate 
and Pin are available to those who have 
a total of twenty-five years membership 
Clubs. The 


member of whom you speak could have 


in one or more Kiwanis 
been deleted from membership from six 
months to a year at one or more times 
which would reduce his total years in 
Kiwanis service, making him ineligible 
for this twenty-five year recognition. 

Q. How can a definite knowledge of 
the Official Attendance Rules be pro- 
moted among all club members? 

A. By sponsoring club meeting pro- 
grams at fairly frequent intervals on the 
subject of attendance. Use the panel 
discussion type of program followed by 
Write 


Kiwanis Inter 


a question and answer period. 
to the General Office of 
bulletin, 


national for the club service 


“Suggestions for Panel Discussions.” 


Q. A number of members of our club 
feel that a perfect attendance record 


should not be affected by illness. 
A. There are a number of legitimate 
reasons besides illness why a Kiwanian 


might necessarily miss one or more 
meetings of his club. It is 
reason that your Board of 
have the right to grant an 
absence in order to protect the member- 
ship of a Kiwanian when he is faced 
with such circumstances. In recognition 
of this fact, the International Board of 


for this 
Directors 


“excused” 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Trustees 
“The policy regarding the use of at 


changed the ruling to read: 


tendance tabs be defined as recommend- 
ed by the International Committee on 
Attendance 
attendance rather than consecutive years 


to denote years of perfect 
of perfect attendance.” In this way a 
member’s perfect attendance record is 
somewhat protected in that he cannot 
lose more than a year because of illness 
and may add on to his perfect attendance 
again attend 


record as soon as he can 


meetings regularly. The official attend 


ance rules have also been liberalized. 


making it more convenient for a Kiwa 
nian to make up his attendance for a 
meeting or for meetings missed during 
calendar 


any one month of the year 


Read your official attendance rules. 

Q. An engineer in our community 
was proposed for membership and en- 
dorsed by two members of the club. The 
proposed name was submitted several 
months ago to our Membership Commit- 
tee. I have learned that the Committee 
tabled the proposal and is not intendinz 
to refer it to the Board. Is the Member- 
ship Committee obliged to report its 
findings to the Board? 


A. Yes. state, “The 
proposal for membership with the recom 


Your bylaws 
mendation of approval or disapproval 
of the Committee on Classification and 
Membership, and of the club member 
shall 
be referred to the Board of Directors 
for consideration.” 


in the same classification, if any, 


Q. Is it proper for Kiwanis Clubs to 
pass resolutions on controversial issues? 


A. No. esolutions, 
though precautions may be taken, are 
interpreted by the members and the pub- 


Such r even 


lic to represent the views of Kiwanis 
International. If the views are not 
universal, Kiwanians and Kiwanis Clubs 
in other areas are unfairly affected. The 
purpose of discussing controversial issues 
in club and community forums and panel 
discussions is to develop enlightened 
opinions on such subjects and then leave 
it up to the individual Kiwanians to act 
according to their best judgment. 
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LETTERS 


Breaking Into Print 
I suppose it’s fun to “break into print” in 
the monthly magazine. However, we are 
a small club doing small things as best as 
we can. I believe the majority of our 
members get a big kick out of reading 
about the boys who “break print” and 
then often say to themselves “Shucks, we 
didn’t do so bad after all!— and if those 
fellows are good enough to get into the 
columns we must be pretty good too.” 
Kiwanians, I feel sure, get the real kick 
out of the “doing.” It’s nice for little 
fellows like us in Irvington to read about 
the other fellow’s deeds as a yardstick 
and incentive for our own activities—but 
as for reading about ourselves—we know 
more about that than the editorial staff 
could write! 
WILL B, READEY, JR., PRESIDENT 
IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


1946 





This club “broke into print” four times m 
the past seven years, an average of better 
than once every two years. |Wuth more 
than 2,400 clubs and with space for only 
twenty to be mentioned in each issue, 240 
clubs “break into print” each year. With 
2,400 clubs on the roster, it would take 
ten years to reach every club once. The 
Irvington club has been “in” five times 
more often than the average club, large or 
small_—Ed 


Reprints of Roe 

The current issue of your very attractive 
magazine was received. I took it home 
with me at lunch and, as I always do, 
turned first to the page by Roe Fulkerson. 
I was so impressed with it (“Hell on 
Earth’) that I called my daughter down 
and told her to read it carefully. My first 
thought was to publish that story in our 
paper, 7he Coalfield Progress. Then I 
found a copyright notice. The next step 
was to ask your permission to reprint that 
story. 

That same afternoon just before going 
home for supper, | went out to the edge 
of town to take some pictures and get 
story about a head-on collision, 





in which one man was killed and seven 
others, men, women and children, were 
hospitalized. 

It all happened so quickly and closely to- 
gether that I was tempted to reprint the 
Fulkerson article without permission. I 
refrained, however, but this is a request 
for your permission to reprint that story, 
giving full credit to Mr. Fulkerson and 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

We realize the value of the magazine 
but this thought comes to us. So many 
of your articles are valuable for republi- 
cation, would you broaden their usefulness 
by giving general permission for republi- 
cation with credit, without the necessity 
for asking permission? We realize that 
this is going right far, but we would ap- 
preciate an expression of your thought 
in the matter. 

PRES ATKINS, KIWANIAN 
NORTON, VIRGINIA 


Roe Fulkerson’s editorials and personal 
page may be reprinted by giving proper 
credit to both Roe and the magazine and 
provided further that the reprinting is in- 
cidental to the publication of a regular 
newspaper or magazine. Reprints for com- 
mercial purposes such as publicity and ad- 
vertising put out by an organization inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of mer- 
chandise are authorized only by special 
arrangement, Full length feature articles 


-may not be reprinted without specific per- 


mission because first reprint rights are 
granted to THE REaper’s Dicest.—Ed, 


Wages and Prices 

I found Walter D. Fuller’s article, “We 
Need Teamwork in America;”’ very inter- 
esting. I recently had occasion to compile 
some figures on wages and prices and the 
picture I got as to the relative movement 
of wages, prices, productivity and the cost 
of living leads me to the conclusion that 
wage increases have forced prices up. 

Taking the fifty year period, 1892 to 
1942, which I consider far more signifi- 
cant than the twenty year period, 1921 to 
1941 used by Mr. Fuller, I arrived at the 
following « Factory wages went up from 
20.3 cents an hour in 1892 to 92.4 cents an 
hour in 1942—that is, they were multiplied 


by 4%. 


Wholesale prices on an index where the 


year 1926 equals 100 went up from 52.2 in 





View of a portion of Speakers' Table at a luncheon given in honor of New York State Governor, 
Thomas E. Dewey, by the Watertown, New York Kiwanis Club. Seated left to right are: James Bonner, 


president; Governor Dewey; Harold 


B. Johnson, 


Editor and Publisher, Watertown Daily Times. 


Standing in the rear is the Mayor of Watertown, Charles M. Winslow. 
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Z Daily Between... 
| DETROIT AND CHICAGO | 
ST. LOUIS AND DETROIT 


Safe...Comfortable...Convenient! 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS | 
St. Lovis and Des Moines, St Lours and Omaho 








Gy Fastest Ties 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY 
St. Louis and Toledo 














Wabash roadbeds give you 
extra daytime comfort or a 
good night’s sleep. You're 
safe because automatic block 
signals control traffic on 
Wabash tracks... permit 
fast schedules. 

Between St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast, you enjoy Wabash 
safety, speed, comfort and 
convenience on the new 
streamliner “City of St. Louis.” 


TOM M. HAYES—Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Bidg., St Louis 1,Mo. 


"Tallow the Teg” 


AGRI 


WABASH 





Write For Your New 
Wabash Timetables Today 









RAILROAD 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 
HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze has 
an interesting brochure of 


Roll Tablets to help make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION 
34-61 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








300Printed Name 
& Address Labels 


5 





uses for these appealing, Sparkling 2 color 
labels nicely printed with your name and 
address, Stick ‘em on Pkgs., Letters, Env., etc. 300 
Labels bound in neat Imitation Leather Fabric CASE; 
easily removed as needed. Just 50c postpaid. Money 
Back Guarantee. Please Write Clearly! ANNUAL 
PRESS, Box 591-AJ, Lynn, Mass. 


1001 


aiff. 
GUMMED 





SPEECH DEFECTS connscteo 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
adults can be corrected and fear of speaking in 
public removed, Veterans trained in this work 
under G. I. Bill. Speech developed in backward 
ehildren. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected, 

An endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
correcting disorders and training specialists. 
Recognized by A. M. A. An international reputa- 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 


Box K. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 




















NO 
COLLAR 
WORRY 

With COLLAR. FIR 
Easy to apply. ist insert 












If dealer cannot 
oupply, order 
Girect by mail 


Sam of collar 2nd Pin short point BD 
to neck band as shown. Place necktie over 
fron of ¥ of Collar-fix. INVISIBLE Flexible in all 
directions Cannot disengage Preserves neatness of 
collar indefinitely HERR METAL PROTS Collinsville, UL 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 











Zippo Lighter Now Available 


The Bradford, Pennsylvania, club 
still can fill orders for Zippo light- 
ers. The flood of orders from their 
recent ad put them behind a little 
in mailing them out, but now they 
have a full time man on the job 
and a fresh stock of lighters. 











1892 to 98.8 in 1942—that is, they were 
multiplied by 1.89. 

Productivity on an index where 1899 
equals 100, went up from 100 in 1899 to 
199 in 1939 multiplied by 2, let us say. 

Cost of living on an index where the 
year 1892 equals 100, went up to 225 in 
1942—multiplied by 2%. 

That gives us a very consistent set of 
figures and, I believe, correctly portrays 
what actually occurred. To compensate 
for a fourfold increase in wages, produc- 


twofold. The cost of living had to go up 
more than prices because the cost of liv- 
ing. index includes the factor of services 
and service workers cannot, as a rule, in- 
crease their productivity. Progressively 
raising wages of production workers faster 
than they increased their output forced 
prices up. 

That conclusion follows logically from 
Mr. Fuller’s point that “over 80 per cent 
of the fundamental cost of everything is 
essentially wages.” When we consider that, 
in a competitive economy such as ours, 
cost is the major factor in determining 
price, it becomes clear that wages which 
make up 80 per cent of cost are themselves 
a major factor in determining prices. The 
present administration at Washington did 
not seem to grasp that point at first, but 
is fast coming around to a realization of it. 

LON S. BAKER, KIWANIAN 
LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Forced Idleness 
I have just finished reading the article by 
Jean Brown concerning boys and girls. I 
believe I can put my finger on the cause 
of juvenile crime—it’s the United States 
Government! Boys and girls between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen are not allow- 
ed to work, regardless of what their parents 
say or want. I must go through a bunch of 
red tape, collect birth certificates, fill out 
and file reports, if I employ anyone be- 
tween those ages in my canning business 
here in Texas. We were all that age at 
one time and I know of few if any who 
were hurt by working. I do know those 
forced out of employment would be less 
likely to get into trouble if allowed to 
earn spending money. 

J. PERRIN WILLIS, KIWANIAN 

RUSK, TEXAS 


Americanism 

In the column “Pull up a Chair” of the 
July, 1946 issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine your readers were asked to define 
Americanism in its positive form. I should 
think this definition to be simple and easy 
—to be on the tongue of every good citi- 
zen of this country: Americanism is free- 
dom in righteousness. 

JOHN GUNN, KIWANIAN 

SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Main Cause of Accidents 
I have read with great interest your ar- 
ticles, “Hell on Earth,” and “Health Check 
for Cars.” I still don’t believe that the 
old cars are the cause of most accidents. 


vey intending to put all the old cars off 
the road, but they found less accidents 
among them than the new ones. But if you 
will put liquor off the roads, accidents will 
drop sharply. I have repeatedly seen re- 
ports that liquor is the direct cause of 
50 per cent of the accidents and indirectly 
causes another 25 per cent. 


CHARLES L. ENTNER, M.D., KIWANIAN 





CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


tivity went up twofold and prices went up | 








Some years ago they made a careful sur- ’ 
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Your Copy 
is Ready? 


@ Here they are—those matchless 
speeches that made you laugh till 
You’ve 
parts of them all 
you’ve wished you could recall all 
stories he told tell your 
Here are all his conven- 
on. 


you cried, remembered 


these years — 
the to 
friends. 
tion speeches from Toronto 
They'll bring back happy memories 
of the conventions. And for newer 
Kiwanians, who didn’t hear them 
—you have a fascinating treat in 
store. They are absorbing as fic- 
tion. 22 speeches in all, including 
such famous ones as “Glass Eggs.” 
“Ready Or Not, Here I Come,” 
and “What’s In Your Wheelbarrow, 
Mister?” 
mitable Roe on every page. Only 
$1.25 postpaid. Order today. 


Here’s the genuine, ini- 
ba] 


$125 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


eooeeeeUSE THIS COUPON! ccccccee 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


for which 


—. copies 


I enclose $_ 








please send me postpaid 
of “The Convention Speeches 


Fulkerson.” 


of Roe 
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This month we 


J. EDGAR HOOVER'S article, “Kids 
Don’t Want To Be Criminals” which ap- 
pears on page 7, gives this famous crimi- 
nologist’s personal sug- 
gestions as to how a Ki- 
wanis club can combat 
juvenile crime. Mr. 
Hoover was little more 
than a kid himself when 
he first entered the De- 
partment of Justice — 
just 21 years old. Two 
years later he was ap- 
pointed Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General, two years after 
that he became Assistant Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
in three years he was appointed director 

- and he was still only twenty-nine 
years old! He holds the same position 
today, but in the more than a score of 
years he has headed the bureau he has 
made his position and the bureau’s prestige 
a matter of amazingly continuous develop- 
ment as every American knows very well. 
Every youngster regards J. Edgar Hoover 
as his hero but what is more important, 
adult America regards him as an outstand- 
ing example of honesty, efficiency and dig- 
nity in public office. 





DR. LINDSLEY F. KIMBALL, who re- 
minds us on page 20 that the morale prob- 
lem in the armed forces is by no means 
over, has been associated 
with USO since March, 
1942 and was administra- 
tive vice-president from 
July, 1943 to April, 1945 
when he became presi- 
dent. Dr. Kimball was 
serving with the Greater 
New York Fund when 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
requested that he be re- 
leased to join USO. 

He brought to that assignment a wide 
range of administrative, social welfare 
and even military experience. During 
World War I he commanded a U. S. Navy 
submarine chaser squadron. After several 
years as assistant to the vice-president of 
the Underwood Typewriter Company, his 
interest in boys’ work led him into the Boy 








hear from... 


Scouts where he was Scout Executive of 
the Brooklyn Council and member of vari- 
ous bodies of the national organization. 
He also served on the Boys’ Work Com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club. 

More than ten million “boys” are now 
grateful to him for his war work and 
thousands of post-war members of the 
armed services are thankful that he has 
remained at his post. 


KIWANIAN R. H. MUSSER, whose 
article, “We're All Conservationists,” ap- 
pears on page 10, is Regional Conservator 
of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service for the 
upper Mississippi region, 
consisting of Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. Under 
his direction are the staffs 
which give technical as- 
sistance to the 349 farm- 
er-organized soil conser- 


vation districts. 


R. H. has been a Kiwanian for 21 years, 
is past president of the Twin Falls, Idaho 
club and has been a member of the Alham- 
bra, California; Colorado Springs, Color- 
ado; and Des Moines, Iowa clubs. He is 
now a member of the Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin club and, naturally, is chairman of its 
agricultural committee. 


REV. EDWARD W. ZIEGLER, author 
of “How to Get Along Without Someon« 


You Love,” page 4, is known to readers | 


of this magazine as the writer of “How to 
Get Along With People You Love,” which 
appeared in the November, 1944 issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. He is also known 
in his home town of Springfield, Illinois, 
as an enthusiastic member of the Kiwanis 
Club. His first article, of which this is the 
sequel, was reprinted in The Reader’s Di- 
gest and negotiations are already under 
way with them for reprinting the present 
one, 

Rev. Ed graduated from Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chicago. He is minis- 
ter of the Westminister Presbyterian 
Church at Springfield and has had pas- 
torates in both Indiana and Ohio, 


Incentive Taxes for Small Business 
(From page 12) 


receives from “investment” capital in 
stocks, bonds, or other purely investment 
items. 

Upon so doing, the business man 
would pay corporate tax rates on in- 
come from the capital he exposes to 
the risk of business in competition with 
corporations and individual income tax 
rates on income from his invested, or 
“non-business” capital. 

It was this plan Mr. Bard took to the 
treasury and to the joint committee on 
internal revenue taxation of the House 


and the Senate. Although for 10 years 
he was a director of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and is cur- 
rently a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the Railway 
Business Men’s Association and a di- 
rector of the Employers’ Association of 
Chicago, he presented his plan not as 
the representative of any association, 
organization or pressure group, but 
simply as a private citizen who had an 
idea he thought might correct an in- 


justice, kkk 
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Now-Anyone, Anywhere, 
can make COPIES of 


Anything, Anytime! 





New, handy office unit gives you 
accurate copies quickly, at low cost 


——_ 







VALUABLE 
PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL 
DATA 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 
(over 100 others 


t*hPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Now, right in your own office, any boy or girl can 
make permanent, error-proof photocopies of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—eyen if on both sides! Amazingly easy-to- 
operate APECO—‘‘America’s Most Widely Used 
Photocopy Equipment”—requires no darkroom or 
technical knowledge. Makes copies at l-a-minute 
speed. Get full facts, NOW. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. GK96 
Chicago 14, Ill. 


Iam interested in learning about APECO photocopy 
equipment in connection with my work. Please send 
me your 20-page book on Photocopying and its sav- 
ings in time, money and labor. 


TITLE... ccvccccccesseccccccceneseseseesssese 
NAME... ccccccececesseseeeseesesesereseseses 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS ..cceceec cece eeesereereseernearennne 
CITY & STATE .cceevecceceveesseseserereseeeee 


Photo-Copyer 

$55 

Copies up to 
18" x 22” 


















TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 
“THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 
SELLING DIRECT TO 


THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Onic 

















INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker’s 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, fil. 
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ROCK FLINT CO.. 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway, N.Y 





4 a FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


x jes’ Nichts, Conventions, Holidays, 
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The Party Guild, 


1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tll. 











PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 

















‘DECALS 


Window Signs—Trade Marks—Product Identifi- 
cation—Decoratives—Made to your design and 
specifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
and colors; send sketch. 
WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 E. ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


Club Gongs ‘Are Back Again 


Bogus Gongs !0"'x 6" with Club Emblem 
Gavel and Cover, 














complete 18. 
Junior Gongs 7x5", with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW ..... $7. 


Engraving extra, Secy’s catalog | now in preparation 


“Old Glory"’ Manufacturing Co. 








165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7, Hl. Wabash 2070 
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A YOUTH who has confessed more 
than one butcherous killing looks his 
fellow men straight in the eye and 


claims “another fellow” did it. Some 
psychologists agree with him by calling 
it split personality. They even have a 
scientific name for it — schizophrenia. 

And we don’t doubt they’re right be- 
cause we've had the same thing for 
many years. 

As a kid we were a perfect angel 
except that we used to hit the girl next 
door over the head with our building 
blocks. But it really wasn’t we who did 
it—it was the other fellow. We got good 
marks in school in everything except 
arithmetic; but that’s easy to explain— 
it was always the other fellow who gave 
the wrong answers when it came to 
figures. Even now when we play poker 
we notice the split personality. When 
we're playing a hand ourselves, we win 
every time, but our alter ego isn’t quite 
so skillful and he always loses. We’re 
good at playing the stock market, too, 
but this other fellow takes over every 
once in a while and of course we fare 
badly then. 

We know it’s a plain case of schizo- 
phrenia because no one who is so smart 
as we are could do the dumb things we 
do and no one so kind hearted and light 
spirited would kick the cat down the 
back stairs. The other fellow is really 
pretty bad and if it weren’t for the fact 
that we are so terrifically we 
never would be able to get along with 
him at all: 


good, 


WHEN we consider how much money 
and attention the automobile manufac- 
turers put into 
wonder why the cigarette makers give 


safety campaigns, we 
none whatever to overcoming the fire 
danger of their product. It would be 
interesting to know what the cigarette 
people and especially their advertising 
men think when they read an account 
of lives lost in a fire that was known 
to have been started by the careless 
disposal of a lighted cigarette. 

We don’t mean to imply that they 
ought to slump into remorse because we 
don’t think they have either a legal or 
moral responsibility for these fires. But 
from the business standpoint and espe- 
cially the angle, the 


public relations 


thought ought to occur to them that 
they are missing a good bet. 

If cigarette fires continue and nothing 
is done by those who stand to profit 
most in dollars and cents from the smok- 
ing of cigarettes, there is the possibility 
that laws will be passed limiting the 
privilege of smoking—prohibiting it. in 


hotels and other public buildings. Even 
if the tobacco people have no moral 
responsibility for cigarette fires, they 


should be concerned about the possibility 
of laws that would restrict smoking. 

Gum manufacturers are urging their 
customers to wrap the used gum in the 
wrapper because chewing gum is messy. 
When you consider that carelessly 
thrown cigarettes kill people, you won- 
der why the cigarette advertisers are so 
far behind the gum promoters 

The first cigarette manufacturer to do 
something about this ought to get a lot 
of goodwill that would result in added 
We actually consider 
switching brands to reward a safety- 
minded cigarette manufacturer—if and 
when we ever resume smoking. 


sales. would 


MORE articles advocating world gov- 
ernment are appearing in magazines 
every day. This means that the move- 
ment is now well under way and it is 
only a matter of time before a govern- 
ment of the world with authority to 
keep the world in order will be a reality. 
We hope this takes place soon but we 
are afraid it will be delayed by the very 
ones who are trying to hasten it. They 
are delaying it by starting out every 
argument for world government by say- 
ing that we need it now because of the 
atomic bomb or by asking which we 
would rather have, world government 
or another world war. 

World government is not the lesser 
of two evils. The world should have 
begun to govern itself before the atomic 
bomb and before World War I. We are 
for world government just for its own 
sake, believing that it is just as logical 
and reasonable as national government. 
state government, city government or 
even the rules of family living. Why 
should we have government at every 
stage on up from home to nation and 
then stop there ? 














YOU: What’s that you’re saying? You mean that for 
future replacements in my business, I must depend to 
a large extent on the rural population? 
SELF-INTEREST: Yes, exactly! You see, the movement 
of farm population is to the cities. From a 1935-39 average 
of 31 million, the farm population dropped to 25 million 
in 1945, while the nonfarm population went up from 
97% million to almost 114 million. Because of a higher 
rural birth rate and the fact that modern farm machinery 
has reduced the need for manual labor, Rural America is 
able to contribute to urban manpower requirements. 
YOU: Yes, I know, but I’ve often wondered—how 
well equipped are these people to fit into our modern 
industry? 

SELF-INTEREST: An excellent question. Now we’re 
getting down to the point I want to make. Let’s take .. ; 
education! Through little fault of its own, Rural America’s 
educational system has been sadly neglected. For every 
dollar that we apply toward the education of a city child, 
we spend only 69c toward the education of his “country 
cousin”. Do you know that several million farm children 
attend schools in mere shacks, under teachers who haven’t 
even a high school education? 

YOU: Well, that zs serious! It seems to me that the 
rural school problem is more than just a farm problem 
alone. In the United States, it’s a well recognized 
principle to tax wealth wherever it exists and to spend 
revenues to meet the needs of the people wherever they 
live. That’s how we deepen our harbors and river 
channels and handle a host of other problems. 
SELF-INTEREST: Correct! And if we’re to see that our 
future urban replacements from the farm are to be given 
the right start in life, the rural education problem must 
also be considered the nation’s problem. This is vital to 
the growth and health of American industry. 


* * * 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan (Ford Tractor Ferguson System and 
Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite you to lend your 
active interest to one of our pressing national problems—the 
destiny of American agriculture. 
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